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® Our British allies were crucially in 
need of liquid ‘‘sunshine’’ — the 
health-giving Vitamin C of oranges. 
Problem: how to ship enough oranges 
or canned orange juice in vessels 
cramped for space. 

The answer? Orange concentrate. 
A single carload of this amazing 
new concentrate in cans equals 30 
carloads of oranges! 

Today it’s helping to boost Brit- 
ain’s health above peacetime levels. 
Tomorrow it will bring Vitamin C to 
millions who don’t want the fuss or 
muss of squeezing fresh fruit. And 
one little 6-oz. can will hold the juice 
of 19 oranges! 

A new process de-waters the fruit 
and reduces the bulk to th of the 


SAVE TN CANS—HELP CAN THE AXIS 


former volume, leaving a syrup. All 
you do is add 7 parts water, mix, and 
presto—orange juice! 

Soon you’ll get this new product — 
along with all the other fine fruit 
juices you get in cans today. And 
it will come in cans—because cans 
protect and preserve. 

To do our war job we’ ve developed 
new ideas and new skills, too. That’s 
why as we look ahead we see new 
and better things in Continental cans. 


CONTINENTAL CA 





ATTENTION, BUSINESSMEN: — We'll be glad to 
discuss present and future uses or improve- 
ments of your product or package. Write 
Dept. A., 100 East 42nd Street, New York 
17, N. Y., or Continental Can Company of 
Canada, Limited, Sun Live Bldg., Montreal. 
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\X/ ho’s ashamed 
of America ? 


O hear some people talk you’d think the America 
of the past was something horrible, something 
that needs to be changed to some European Utopia. 


True, America had depressions. It also had the 
highest standard of living of any country in the world. 


Yes, America had unemployed. But it was also the 
only place on earth a workman could rise as far and 
fast as he wanted his ability and energy to take him. 


America had men with huge fortunes. But with 
almost no exception those fortunes were built by 
creating millions of jobs that would never have 
existed otherwise, at far higher pay than workmen 
ever got anywhere else on earth. 


Admit that America wasn’t perfect (is anyone or 





YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER. FASTER, FOR LESS... 


any place?)—but in correcting the fewer evils watch 
out you don’t destroy the greater advantages. 


Millions from every nation flocked to America 
because this was the one spot on earth where there 
was opportunity, where a man could prosper in 
proportion to his ability and willingness to work. 
Security need not be purchased at the cost of oppor- 
tunity. If you and everyone you can influence will 
produce more efficiently, you reduce the cost of 
what you produce; the lower its cost, the more 
people there will be who can buy it; the more 
people who buy it, the more secure your job. 


That is the way to security and opportunity, and 


history ought to prove to you that you can’t have 
either in any other way. 


WARNER 
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Turret Lathes 
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Reconversion and the draft. Employ- 
ers who are planning to reconvert their 
plants to civilian production are advised 
by Selective Service to consult local draft 
boards regarding possible reclassification 
of employes of draft age. It will be up to 
employers to show why employes are en- 
titled to continued occupational defer- 
ment. Men with 2-B classifications can 
expect to lose those classifications when 
they enter nonwar work. They might be 
reclassified 2-A if their work is considered 
a war-supporting activity. Selective Serv- 
ice expects employers to notify local 
boards when any production changes are 
to be made that will affect occupational 
deferments of workers. 


Shoes. Manufacturing quotas and quality 
restrictions on lower-priced shoes were re- 
laxed by the War Production Board. This 
action has a twofold purpose: To make 
available more rationed shoes of moderate 
prices and to provide better values in non- 
rationed shoes. 


Alcohol holiday. Grain distillers have 
WPB’s permission to produce liquor dur- 
ing January. They must return to the 
manufacture of industrial alcohol in Feb- 
ruary. The January alcohol holiday was 
made possible by a reduction in require- 
ments of alcohol for synthetic rubber dur- 
ing the fourth quarter of this year, ac- 
cording to J. A. Krug, WPB chairman. 


Naphtha rationing. The Office of Price 


Administration has ordered that light naph- , 


tha be rationed in 15 Midwestern States, 
starting November 20. The States are 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, 
Kansas, Oklahoma, Minnesota, Iowa, Mis- 
souri, Wisconsin, Illinois, Michigan, Ohio; 
Indiana, Kentucky and Tennessee. The 
action was taken to stop illegal use of this 
petroleum product as a motor fuel. Light 
naphtha is used for cooking and lighting. 


Farm prices. A 5 per cent reduction in 
farm income during next year is predicted 


by the Department of Agriculture. Prices 
of farm products are expected to decline 
slightly due to a record production of 
agricultural commodities during 1944, plus 
a large carry-over of certain products. 
Total demand for farm products is ex- 
pected to be about the same during 1945 
as in 1944. 


Farm population. This country’s farm 
population has declined 15.7 per cent in 
the last four years, largely because of the 
migration from farms to war jobs in the 
cities. Latest Department of Agriculture 
figures estimate that there were 4,748,000 
fewer persons on farms in January, 1944, 
than in the corresponding month of 1940. 
Total farm population in January, 1944, 
was 25,521,000. 


Crops. Prospects for a bumper crop yield 
are more favorable in November than they 
were in October. The Department of Ag- 
riculture makes the following estimates 
in its latest monthly forecast: 

Corn: A total of 3,258,000,000 bush- 
els, which would be 4 per cent above 
the previous high for any year. This 
estimate is 61,000,000 bushels above 
the October estimate, and 182,000,000 
bushels above 1943. 

Wheat: 1,108,000,000 bushels, com- 
pared with 836,298,000 in 1943. 

Barley: 287,091,000 bushels, com- 
pared with 322,187,000 last year. 

Rice: 70,441,000 bushels, compared 
with 70,025,000. 

Soy beans: 193,900,000 bushels, 
compared with 195,762,000. 

Oats: 1,192,000,000 bushels, com- 
pared with 1,143,000,000. 

Cotton: 12,320,000 bales, compared 
with 11,427,000. 


Surplus property. A total of $85,000,- 
000 worth of surplus property has been dis- 
posed of by the Surplus War Property Ad- 
ministration in the seven months of its ex- 
istence. There still is $465,000,000 worth 
on hand for disposal. 
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TO SPEED VICTORY 
BUY BONDS FASTER 





Making Pratt & Whit- 
ney engines for B-24 
Liberator bombers and C-47 
and C-53 cargo planes, Chevrolet- 
built GMC “Ducks,’’ aluminum and 
steel forgings, iron and magnesium cast- 
ings, high-explosive and armor-piercing shells, 
military trucks and many other war products. 


That amount of matériel will take 
care of the individual needs of 
Private Jones for about six months! 

For, believe it or not, 114 tons of 
food, clothing and other supplies 
must be transported monthly to 
maintain one U. S. soldier overseas. 

Multiply this by the number of 
men in our armed forces and you'll 
have some idea of the titanic job 
facing U. S. transport facilities, in- 
cluding the giant C-47 and C-53 
cargo planes powered by Chevrolet. 

Chevrolet manufactures big, pow- 


CHEVROLET 


DIVISION 
OF 


ae | ‘ 
\ ee trae: 

erful, smooth-working Pratt & 
Whitney engines for the Skytrain 
and the Skytrooper—‘‘workingest 
airplanes in existence’’—just as it 
manufactures engines for the 
mighty B-24 Liberator—one of 
America’s mightiest bombers. 

Chevrolet is proud to power these 
mighty planes, and proud, too, that 
the ability of these planes to ‘‘rush 
10 tons across the ocean”’ is con- 
tributing so largely to America’s 


ability to fight a winning war on 
battlefronts all over the world. 


GENERAL MOTORS 
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Make your product 
e more attractive 


Whether your postwar baby is an airplane 
or a vacuum cleaner (or any one of a thou- 
sand other products) maybe you can make 
it more attractive or useful by building 
into it the right G-E Lamp. It may be a 
tiny lamp for quick visual indication on 
an appliance—ora powerful landing lamp 
for an airplane. Whatever it is, G-E Lamp 
Engineers will be glad to help you.* 


Produce it more 
e efficiently 


Hundreds of wartime case histories dem- 
onstrate how better lighting speeds pro- 
duction, cuts costs and guards quality— 
significant advantages in meeting com- 
petition. Plan your lighting as an integral 
part of your postwar production lines! 
Experienced G-E Lamp Engineers are at 
your service.* Just call your nearest G-E 
Lamp Office or write General Electric 
Company, Nela Park, Cleveland 12, O. 





A plentiful supply of G-E Fluorescent lamps is now 
available for replacement of burned out or blackened 
lamps. When you need fluorescent lamps — or any 
other kind of lamps—be sure to get in touch with 
your General Electric Lamp supplier. 


* Subject to prior claims of wartime assignments. 


G-E MAZDA LAMPS 


GENERAL ( ELECTRIC 


Hear the G-E radio programs: “The All-Girl Orchestra,*’ Sun. 10 p.m. EWT, NBC; “The World Today? news every weekday, 6:45 p.m. EWT, CBS. 


We'd like to help you 
bring up your baby! 


Got a postwar baby on the drafting boards? Want to 
add to its sales appeal? Want to turn it out faster and at 
lower cost? General Electric Lamp Engineers may be able 
to help you do both, Why not call them without delay? 








































KEEP BUYING WAR BONDS 
KEEP THE WAR BONDS YOU BUY 
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Looking ahead through a fourth term..... 

In 1945 German war will be ended, Japanese war approaching an end. Men will 
be coming back from war, first unemployment will reappear in industry. 

In 1946 there will be a year of relative peace. Demobilization will be in 
full swing. Unemployment may be large, industry troubled with problems of the 
shift back to peace. Roosevelt will be reviving a domestic New Deal, will be 
moving leftward. Congress elections this year will show Republican gains. 

In 1947 postwar prosperity will prevail. Unemployment will be large in the 
face of a high rate of activity in industry, a high level of incomes. Ways to 
provide jobs for all will occupy White House attention, Congress attention. 

In 1948 there will be continuing prosperity, continuing unemployment at the 
same time. Politics again will be dominating White House thoughts, Congress 
actions. Mr. Roosevelt will not seek a fifth term; will permit nomination of a 
Successor. Odds will almost surely favor a Republican victory in 1948. 

Next four years will be fast-moving years. They will be years in which an 
effort is made to straighten out the world, to solve problems by experiments in 
international co-operation, to try to find an answer through Government action 
to problems of unemployment, to the other problems that will beset the world. 





To get down to the more immediate prospect..... 

You can look forward to some income tax relief, but not before income of 
1946. Individuals with lower incomes will get more relief than higher incomes. 

It probably will be 1946 before you can get a salary raise without first 
having Government approval. Some wage controls, however, may end in 1945. 

You_ may, depending on your occupation, need to be worrying about your job. 

However, only about 1 out of 5 men will get out of service in 1945, so job 
worries will be greater in 1946 than in 1945. Biggest demobilization is to be 
under way in 1946. That's likely to be true of both Army and Navy. 

If you keep your job, you can look forward to quite good times, to higher 
living standards than ever before in the past. Incomes will stay high. Goods 
will be plentiful soon after both wars end. 














There is this other thing to keep in mind.,... 

Mr. Roosevelt, in a fourth term as in a first, second and third, will try 
inflation, will try Government lending-spending, not deflation, not a policy of 
budget balancing to solve economic problems that are to develop. 

That does not mean runaway price inflation. It does not mean that the 
dollar is to evaporate, or that Government bonds will suddenly fade in value. 

What _ it does mean is this: The President will not sit by in the midst of | 
large-scale unemployment; will not wait for spending and investing by industry 
and individuals to take up the slack when war spending ends. He will move in 
with plans for Government-directed investment, Government spending as a means 
of stirring activity, of creating jobs. He is committed to that. 

And: A debt of $250,000,000,000 will not frighten the White House. It will 
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be added to directly, with spending, or indirectly, with lending, by the Govern- 
ment if needed to assure a minimum standard of income for everybody. 
Prospect of any important debt reduction before 1949, if then, is small. 





In the election itself..... AS we've been pointing out: 

Big cities decided this election as they've decided the other three. 

Thus: Majorities in New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Los Angeles, Detroit, 
St. Louis, 
127 Solid South votes added, that is 312, with only 266 needed to win. 

The Roosevelt formula is to get the big city vote, to play close to the 
city organizations, to try to hold the organized labor vote in the cities. 

Then, with the city vote safe, there is the prospect that this vote will 
swing enough of the States with large electoral votes to carry the election. 
That is a formula Mr. Roosevelt can use because he starts with a backlog of 127 
votes from the Solid South, including Tennessee. It works like a charm. 

You get more detail on what happened in these cities on page 19. 





War_in Europe is edging closer and closer to its climax. 

There is to be one more 1944 push. It should settle things except for 
guerrilla operations, should bring the end of organized German resistance. 

Yet: If it does not, if Germans stop the push, war will run into 1945. 
Odds still are against that; still are on the side of a 1944 decision. 

In the war against the Japanese..... 

It no longer is a secret that Russia may want to enter this war after the 
German war ends, may want to settle some old scores with Japan. 

Result is that Japan's days probably are very definitely bent. 

Russia would bring these things: (1) Air bases 600 miles from Tokyo; (2) 
100 submarines in the vital Sea of Japan; (3) an army lined up opposite the 
Japanese Army in Manchuria. Those are very important contributions. 

However: Russia's price for joining up might be high. 











Roosevelt-Churchill-Stalin now can meet, now can deal with issues that 
piled up while Mr. Roosevelt campaigned. The air is cleared by U.S. votes. 

Issues pressing in for action include these..... 

Japan: Odds favor a deal with Russia on cooperation in the clean-up. 

Germany: There must be decisions on German partition, on policy related to 
reparations, on policy to govern during occupation of Germany by armies of U.S.- 
Britain-Russia. Prospect is that Germany will become a bigger Austria. 

Poland: Poles probably will be forced to take most Russian terms related to 
territory. But: Russia may assure Poland reasonable political independence. 

Stalin's basic attitude remains one of suspicion, especially of Britain. 
He seems far from convinced that Britain's idea for a Western European bloc of 
nations is not designed to balance Russia's power; is not something for Russia 
to counter by a bloc of her own in the East. It is part of power politics. 








At home, don't expect that U.S. membership in a world organization is to be 
a panacea, that it is to solve all of this country's many troubles. 

Mr. Roosevelt doesn't think that. He is not going to go far enough in his 
plans to satisfy the internationalists; he is not for a Superstate. 

Big issue is whether or not U.S. is to commit its power to make war to an 
outside organization, whether it will use its power to guarantee the status quo 
for the world that emerges from this war. Other nations want to be assured of 
U.S. armed support in event of any kind of threat in the future. 

But: It is doubtful if that commitment will be given without a check by 
Congress. It even is doubtful that Mr. Roosevelt will favor that commitment. 





See also pages 15, 19, 54. 
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Boston gave Mr. Roosevelt States with 185 electoral votes. And: With . 
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Doctor 


“IT am more 
than pleased 
with the serv- 
ice one of your 
synthetic tires 
is giving. I fre- 
quently travel rough country roads 
and on hurry calls have to drive at fast 
speeds. So far this tire has run 16,100 
miles and shows very little tread 
wear.” 

Dr. G. L. Hartenstein, York, Pennsylvania 





Taxi Fleet 


“At present we have more than 200 of 
your synthetic tires on our fleet. 150 
of them have already delivered better 
than 20,000 miles without recapping 
and I believe with recaps they will 
average 35,000 miles each. You should 
be proud of this splendid mileage 
performance.” 


Shreveport Yellow Cab Co., Shreveport, La. 


War Worker 


“I have two Goodyear synthetics on 
my cat that carries six passengers 
every day to Schenectady war plants 
—a 110-mile round trip. They’ve now 
gone 25,775 miles without trouble, 
and do not show too much wear. I’m 
thoroughly sold on Goodyear syn- 
thetic tires.” 

Robert Smith, Lake George, New York 





If you’ve wondered about the quality of syn- 
thetic rubber passenger car tires, here’s your 
answer. From essential drivers who have pur- 
chased millions of Goodyear all-synthetic 
rubber tires in the past year, come countless 


GOODFYEAR 


THE GREATEST NAME 
MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 


tJ 

Builder 

“On July 5, 1943 we purchased our 
first set of Goodyear synthetic tires. 
To date they have been driven 28,000 
miles and the treads appear to be 
about 50% worn. If this is a saraple 
of the mileage from Goodyear syn- 
thetics, we'll have no hesitancy about 
them in the future.” 


W. E. Callahan Construction Co., Dallas, Texas 


Delivery Service 


“I purchased two of the first 6.50-16 
Goodyear synthetic tires in this part 
of Iowa. They have given 35,000 miles 
of service and from the amount of 
tread design left I will get around 
20,000 more miles. I am more than 
satisfied with your synthetic tires.” 


John A. Linneman, Burlington, lowa 


“Accept my 
unqualified 
endorsement 
of your De 
Luxe synthetic 
tires. I have 
two used in hauling farm produce on 
all kinds of roads. After 16,000 miles 
they have never been off the wheels, 
are wearing evenly and have lots of 
tread left.” 

P. H. Adams, Gulfport, Mississippi 











ALL ERICAS. 
CHEERING GOODSYEAR 
MILEAGE 


reports like these — proof that the Goodyear 
Research Laboratory’s twenty years’ experi- 
ence in improving synthetics insures excep- 
tional tire performance, regardless of where 
you live, or what kind of work you do. 


“I am in the oil 
business and 
much of my 
travel is over 
rough roads. In 
six months I have put 12,000 miles on 
three synthetic Goodyear tires and 
they are still in fine condition, the 
treads being scarcely worn. Needless 
to say, I am well pleased.” 


R. C. Stoner, Hollywood, California 





EXCLUSIVE FEATURES THAT MAKE 
GOODYEARS WEAR LONGER 


1. Twenty years’ experience with syn- 
thetic rubber 


2. A tough, sturdy carcass of prewar 
quality, low stretch Supertwist cord 


3. Tested non-skid safety from time- 
proved Goodyear tread design 


4. Maximum wear from scientific 
Goodyear design that keeps tread 
under compression 


5. Greater experience and skill evi- 
denced by Goodyear’s record in 
building more than 350,000,000 
pneumatic tires—millions more than 
any other manufacturer 





Supertwist—T. M. The Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Company 
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Prtesie Wa 
SKILSAW DRILL! 





oe Fie |t's another 
SKILSAW Feroz that 


saves time, money, manpower ! 


@ Now you can drill with extra ease 
and extra safety in any position ... head-high, 
overhead or on ladders... by simply attaching 
this Pressure Handle to your SKILSAW DRILL 
or any make of drill. Pressure Handle gives 
the operator complete control of drilling pres- 
sure at all times . . . makes drilling easy in 
awkward positions . . . adds extra safety... 
eliminates twist drill breakage . . . saves the 
time of an extra man with ropes or chains to 
hold the drill. 

Pressure Handle fits any electric or air 
drill equipped with a pipe handle. 


Sold Nationally Through Skilsaw Distributors for $30 


rrerter 


FUT HEP rye Res 


Ask your distributor 
today for a demonstra- 
tion of Pressure Han- 
dle on your own drill- 
ing jobs. 


SKILSAW, INC. 
5033-43 Elston Ave., Chicago 30, Ill. 


Skilsaw Tools are sold by leading 
distributors of hardware, automo- 
tive and industrial supplies 
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as a result of federal court 


¥OU CANNOT deprive women of their 
seniority rights in your plant, even though 
you formerly employed only men. War 
Labor Board rules that women’s seniority 
rights in such circumstances are not to be 
canceled at the end of war. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT pay personal income 
taxes on only the amount you received 
from a trust, if the amount distributed 
was less than you were entitled to receive 
under terms of the trust. A federal circuit 
court holds that the beneficiary of a trust 
is taxable on the income he is entitled to 
receive, not the amount distributed. 


YOU CAN now sell aviation gasoline 
to fill fuel tanks of aircraft or to make 
aircraft engine tests without requiring ra- 
tion coupons. Office of Price Administra- 
tion rules that ration coupons no longer 
are required for such transfers of aviation 
gasoline by retail vendors. 


* * 


YOU "CANNOT count on any early re- 
laxation on the delivery and use of worsted 
knitting yarns. WPB has continued restric- 
tions on the use of these yarns and has 
extended them to worsted weaving yarns 
as well as knitting yarns. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT sell coal to a purchaser 
without giving him an invoice, a sales slip 
or a receipt containing full information as 
to the kind of coal sold and the sales price 
of the coal. OPA imposes this regulation 
on coal dealers, 


* * * 


YOU CAN probably avoid paying Social 
Security taxes on owners of trucks that 
you employ to operate a trucking business. 
Internal Revenue Bureau rules that, in 
general, owner-operators of trucks will be 
considered independent contractors, and 
not employes, for employment tax pur- 
poses. 


% * * 


e 


YOU CAN now use copper in producing 
float rods, flush meters and other parts of 
plumbing fixtures. WPB has relaxed con- 
trols over the use of copper to this extent. 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do | 
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YOU CAN now ignore all restrictions ony. 
the production of collapsible tubes excepft 
those pertaining to the amount of tin that 
can be used in various types of tubes. Wa 
Production Board has decided to contro] 
tube production only through controllig 
the use of tin. 
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* * * 


YOU CAN sell cotton duck on an af 
justable pricing basis to persons other th 
war procurement agencies. OPA permif 
producers to enter sales contracts for due 
on this basis, pending determination ofj 
new ceiling price for the material. 










* * #& . 
YOU CANNOT pay more than fixes 
ceiling prices for natural Panama hat bod. Les 
ies imported from Ecuador. OPA imposgiies 
import price ceilings on these hat bodiesi 
order to avoid the squeeze between re 
ceilings for Panama hats and prices noy 
charged by Ecuadorians for hat bodie 
















* * * 


YOU CANNOT make cast-iron 
pipe fittings except in weights known com 
mercially as “standard,” “medium” 4 
“extra heavy.” These restrictions are i 


posed by WPB. 








* * * 


YOU CANNOT extend your rating ff 
maintenance, repair and operating supplig 
to replace equipment used for retreading 
recapping and repairing most sizes of ¢ivi 
ian tires. WPB has revoked the regd 
tion that permitted these extensions. 















YOU CAN, as a producer of industria 
grain alcohol, add up to 8 cents a gallon 
to ceiling prices under the cost-plus for- 
mula to cover general and administrative 
expenses. OPA limits the added amount 
to actual expenses. 






* 


YOU CANNOT fail to file periodic re- 
ports on supplies of canned foods that 
formerly were rationed, even though they 
now have been removed from the ration- 
ing list. OPA still requires producers and 
distributors to make reports, in order to 
keep a close check on the over-all supply 
of these items. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and. rulings of 


courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider | 

many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail, Tae Unrrep STates 

News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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It helped us take the beachheads in Normandy! 


Where but in America could you see 
a sight like this?... 


Cars by the thousands on the roads 
... mew, sleek, powerful machines 
driven, not alone by bankers and mil- 
lionaires... but by 30 million aver- 
age Americans. 


It was the wonder of the world... 
and you made it possible. 


For you had a restless, burning am- 
bition for better and still better things 
...you forced American industry to 
fight for your favor... by improving, 
expanding, searching for new ways to 


give them to you and your family. 
That is “The American Way.” 


It, for example, inspired Chrysler 
engineers to invent improvements for 
your peace time cars that helped our 
fighting men take beachheads in 
all parts of the world, press on to 
Victory on land, sea and in the air. 


It gave us, and the rest of free 
American industry, the will and 
heart to grow big, strong... until 
we were ready to out-produce 
the regimented Axis nations at 
their own game of war. 


You were the driving power... you 
were the driver. And, because this is 
“The American Way,” you will start 
again asking us to give you even better 
cars than before. 

And you will get them! 


CHRYSLER 


DIVISION OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


Buy more War Bonds than ever before 





eve Been Asked: 


ABOUT PLANS TO AID SMALL BUSINESS 


Many pians are being made to give small 
businessmen special rights in the recon- 
version period. Some steps already have 
been taken in this direction. Others are 
planned, but still are in the blueprint 
stage. And, in some cases, Congress has 
called for aid to small business in the 
transition from war to civilian production 
without providing funds to carry out its 
program. 

In particular, Congress has issued this 
mandate to Government agencies: Make 
sure that small businessmen get a share 
of materials, facilities and war surpluses 
and are given a chance to take part in 
civilian production. Furthermore, Congress 
has written into law certain provisions, in- 
volving antitrust action, in a move to pro- 
tect small business in the shift from war 
production. 

Many small businessmen are wondering 
just what this means to them. They want 
to know what their rights and privileges 
are now and what else is planned for them 
in the coming period of reconversion. 
To begin with, special financial aid now 

open to small businessmen: 


The Smaller War Plants Corp. still will 
provide loans for small firms that are en- 
gaged in war or essential civilian produc- 
tion, but its funds for this purpose are al- 
most exhausted. The SWPC already has 
approved financial aid involving more 
than $188,000,000. The greatest part of 
this was in the form of loans, but some 
involved leases of facilities and equipment. 
This financial aid was extended to 2,664 
applicants who represented small business. 
Some of the loans have been repaid. 


When a businessman needs a loan for es- 
sential civilian or war production, he can 
go to the nearest field office of the SWPC 
or he can go directly to a local bank or 
some other lending organization. Several 
types of loan are possible. The SWPC first 
tries to get the loan placed with a local 
bank. Arrangements might be-made for 
the bank to take the entire loan or to share 
the risk with the Government. In some 
cases, the SWPC will assume the entire 
risk. Where no bank is found to participate 
in the loan, the SWPC sometimes will 
make a direct loan. This might be the case 
where a small firm is doing important war 
or civilian production work but has not 
collateral that will satisfy a bank. 


The Smaller War Plants Corp. now is 
working out a program for providing tem- 
porary financing for small plants whose 
contracts or subcontracts are terminated. 
Details of this program are to be an- 
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. 


nounced soon, but the general procedure 
is expected to be similar to that followed 
in getting production loans for small firms. 
SWPC officials hope that local banks will 
handle the bulk of these termination 
loans. The SWPC will not enter upon any 
extensive program of interim financing 
until Congress grants it more funds. The 
Corporation, however, already is supply- 
ing information to small contractors and 
subcontractors regarding contract settle- 
ment procedure. 


Next, technical aid for small business- 
men: 

The Smaller War Plants Corp. now is 
offering to any small manufacturer in the 
U.S. a new technical advisory service to 
help solve production problems. This serv- 
ice does not attempt to solve the problems 
itself, but serves as a clearinghouse for 
information. Already, it has aided in ,end- 
ing many difficulties that bothered small 
manufacturers and slowed production. 


Here is an actual case that shows how 
the advisory service works: The Army Air 
Forces called on a small manufacturer to 
step up his production of dart boards that 
were being used in the training of pilots. 
The dart boards required eight colors and 
the paint took hours to dry. The manu- 
facturer began looking around for more 
building space to use in the drying process, 
and at the same time called on the tech- 
nical advisory service for advice. From a 
scientific source, the service learned of an 
entirely different method of applying col- 
ors by using printing ink. The manufac- 
turer was able to turn out a more satis- 
factory product in greater quantity with- 
out increasing his space for drying. 


In supplying technical and scientific in- 
formation for small firms, the advisory 
service uses many sources. These include 
colleges and universities, Government de- 
partments, technical publications, research 
laboratories and private companies that 
can supply information without giving 
away trade secrets. The information that 
is gathered is sent to the small manufac- 
turer who is having trouble. 


Now, as to surplus war property: What 
special rights are planned for small 
business in acquiring this? 


The Smaller War Plants Corp. was given 
wide lending and buying powers by Con- 
gress to help little business to acquire sur- 
plus goods, materials, machinery and 
plants. But Congress has not provided 
funds to carry out such a program. So, 


-before SWPC can operate any extensive 


system of helping small business to finance 
purchases of surplus property, it must go 
back to Congress to get an appropriation 
for this work. SWPC now is setting up a 
division to deal with surplus property, but 
no loans for this purpose are likely until 
funds are available and the new Surplus 
Property Board begins to function. 


In addition to providing loans to smal] 
businessmen, SWPC has authority to buy 
surplus property and then to sell, lease or 
rent it to them. The Corporation also is 
studying a plan for locating surplus prop- 
erty needed by individual purchasers and 
helping small firms to determine just what 
they need from the surplus war stock piles, 


Special rights of small businessmen in 
priorities, etc.: 


Small firms have been promised special 
rights by Congress when civilian produc- 
tion is resumed. Agencies that allocate ma- 
terials for nonwar use have been instruct- 
ed to set aside a percentage of this mate- 
rial for the exclusive use of small plants. 
And the chairman of the Smaller War 
Plants Corp. has to be consulted about the 
amount to be set aside and about how this 
is to be distributed among the small firms. 
In this connection, small plants usually 
are considered to be those that do not em- 
ploy more than 250 workers. 

The War Production Board has just taken 
steps to help war veterans to establish or 
re-establish themselves in small businesses. 
The Board has ordered that its representa- 
tives give special consideration to veter- 
ans who request priorities for materials, 
etc. The order applies only to cases where 
a veteran is the principal operator of a 
business and the business does not employ 
more than eight persons. 


Small business also has been promised 
certain rights in the matter of employ- 
ment of workers while man-power con- 
trols still are in effect. Restrictions on use 
of man power are not supposed to work 
so as to keep out small plants when ci- 
vilian production is resumed. 


Other precautions have been outlined by 
Congress to try to make sure that small | 
companies will not be frozen out in the 
return to nonwar production. For example, | 
a small plant cannot be prevented from 
making a certain civilian item merely be- 
vause it did not produce that particular 
item before the war or because its com- 





petitors still are tied up on war contracts. } 
Furthermore, the Attorney General has 
been instructed by Congress to keep af 
watch to see that small business is not int 
jured by elimination of competition. 
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NEWS i Springfield, Vermont, U.S.A. 


We'll help build it . . . from the ground up, 
So you dream it . . . we'll help build it. if need be. 





These engineering facilities will become available to you as soon as conditions permit. Meanwhile, we solicit your inquiries. 


Manufacturers of: Universal Turret Lathes e Fay Automatic 
Lathes * Automatic Double-End Milling and Centering Machines « 
Automatic Thread Grinders « Optical Comparators » Automatic 
Opening Threading Dies and Chasers, 











4,300,000 JOBS 
TO DO TODAY 





These are busy days for everybody in the 
telephone business. About 4,300,000 
Toll and Long Distance messages gO 
over the lines in the average business 
day. (That’s in addition to more than 


100,000,000 daily local conversations. ) 


Most of these millions of messages go 
through all right but sometimes the Long 
Distance lines to war-busy centers get 
crowded. Then the Long Distance oper- 
ator may ask your help by saying — 


99 


“Please limit your call to 5 minutes. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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Problems and opportunities 
for President and rounding 
out sixteen-year record 


President Roosevelt looks forward to the 
term that begins next January 20 as the 
most important of his four. In that term, 
Mr. Roosevelt will try to realize all of the 
aims with which he entered the Presidency 
in 1938. If he does, he will complete the 
cycle of policy change begun at that time. 
The first term, starting back in 1933. 
cut loose from an effort to achieve eco- 
nomic recovery on a world basis under 
U.S. leadership. This turned out to be a 
term of planned isolation devoted to re- 
covery at home through new economic ex- 
periments. The second term was devoted 
to rescuing the New Deal of the first term 
from Supreme Court destruction. The 
third term was devoted to preparation for 
war and to war. The fourth will be devoted 
to war and to an attempt to have U.S. 
lead the world to peace and prosperity. 
This cycle, when complete, will have 
covered 16 out of 159 years in the nation’s 
life. Mr. Roosevelt thus will have held 
power for 10 per cent of the time that this 
country has been governed under its pres- 
ent constitution. The last four of the 16 
years are expected to be eventful years, 
as were the first 12. 

Four years, in fact, may prove to be too 
short a time in which to ‘do all of the 
things the President has in mind. This, 
ordinarily, would suggest that it might be 
considered necessary by the White House 
to seek a fifth term, but no such prospect 
now is held out. The four-year job ahead. 
instead, is being broken down into two 
Jparts: one, the job to be done in the world; 
the other, the job to be done at home. 
Fourth-term policies, at first, will be 
shaped to the idea of. U.S. leadership in 
vorld affairs. They will relate to the fol- 
lowing fields: 

War. Last elements of Gerniian resist- 
ance will have. to be cleaned up in 1945. 
This will be a first year of occupation of 
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one part of Germany by U.S. troops. It 
will involve decisions on the length of that 
occupation, on the method of selecting 
troops to do that job when those troops 
may prefer to go home. Likewise, 1945 
will be a year in which the war with Japan 
will be pressed to a decision. It is probable 
that 1946 will be the first year of peace in 
the fourth term. That will leave three 
years in which to do many of the things 
the President has in mind. 

World politics. Basically, fourth-term 
policy will be related to assuring U.S. a 
position of leadership in world politics. 
U.S. will end the war as the world’s No. 1 
military power. The question now to be 


FDR’‘S FOURTH-TERM POLICIES: 
PEACE AND JOBS AS MAJOR AIMS 


Emphasis on International Leadership by United States in Postwar 


decided is how far this warmaking ability 
on the part of this country is to be com- 
mitted to assure the security of the world. 
Mr. Roosevelt will go less far in urging 
commitment of U.S. to automatic partici- 
pation in settlement of disputes abroad 
that might involve use of force, than many 
people would like, but perhaps farther 
than others prefer. It probably will be 
1946 before the U.S. is a full-fledged mem- 
ber of a new United Nations. That mem- 
bership will involve only a limited liability 
on the part of U.S. to use its Army-Navy- 
Air Forces to do a world policing job. 
Trade. The fourth-term New Deal, at 
first, will be based upon the idea of world 
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The first objective of the fourth term ... to lead the world back to peace 


investment and world trade. If Congress 
approves, U.S. will accept membership in 
a currency-stabilization fund and a world 
bank. It will become a member of a world 
aviation authority and maybe, later, of a 
*world shipping authority. It will use Lend- 
Lease in 1945, and maybe in 1946, to help 
tide Great Britain over her period of re- 
conversion back to a peacetime basis. The 
commitment of this country to provide 
the world with dollars and with transport 
aircraft and with new ships and with other 
means of getting back into competition for 
trade probably will be one that is limited. 
Mr. Roosevelt will try in 1945 and 1946 to, 
gain congressional approval for U. 5. mem- 
bership in a series of world organizations. 
His chance of gaining that approval is far 
better than it was before the November 7 
election, and probably is to be far better 
in the next two years than it will be in 
the last two vears of the fourth term. 

Economic policy. U.S. will strive in 
the period ahead to induce Russia to 
emerge somewhat from her present closed 
economy and to re-enter world trade: This 
country, too, will seek to induce Britain to 
follow a policy of freer trade, with less 
emphasis upon Empire preference and 
upon building a trade blec. U.S. policy 
will be to oppose privately controlled car- 
tels. Success for this country’s viewpoint 
will depend upon American willingness or 
ability to accept a far greater volume of 
imports than ever before received. Prespect 
for this success is not so bright. If Cordell 
Hull should retire as Secretary of State, 
the Cabinet would lose its leading ex- 
ponent of a freer trade policy. 

The first two years of a fourth term will 
be taken up in important part by White 
House efforts to get U.S. committed to 
following a course of participation in world 
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affairs. This will leave only two more 
years for the new ventures to prove them- 
selves durmg the fourth term. In that 
period, however, domestic problems are 
not likely to wait. This suggests a revival 
of New Deal policies at home. 

Jobs. Mr. Roosevelt is committed to ac- 
tion by Government to assure that there 
will be 60,000,000 jobs in postwar. Very 
few persons outside the White House are 
able to find a basis for expecting that pri- 
vate industry and agriculture in postwar 
will provide many more than 50,000,000 
jobs. In 1945, unemployment will result 
from Army demobilization and reconver- 
sion delays. By 1946, when demobilization 
is speeded, unemployment may pass 8,000,- 
000 and force White House action in ful- 
fillment of its pledge, if such action is not 
taken sooner. This will be the time when 
the President takes a leftward swing, and 
when the country once again can expect 
to become acquainted with pump priming, 
with arguments about “oversaving,” with 
plans for guiding investment and making 
jobs. The problem of unemployment will 
be present through most of the fourth 
term, even in the years of prosperity to be 
expected in 1947 and 1948. 

Social Security. Mr. Roosevelt definite- 
ly will press for exparfSion of the system 
ef Social Security. In 1945, he will urge 
Congress to provide a high standard ef 
unemployment insurance benefits for war 
workers who lose jobs. He will ask for a 
broader coverage of old-age msurance, to 
include farmers, Government workers, do- 
mestic help and self-employed. He also 
will press fer disability insurance. In all 
these forms of coverage, long-range pres- 
sures are in the direction of expansion, al- 
though Congress probably will not act on 
many of these proposals before 1946. 






Agriculture. When surpluses return, the 
farm problem will be much as it was in 
the early 1930s. Farm policies that Mr. 
Roosevelt will recommend will be built 
around two ideas: making good to farm- 
ers on the price guarantees promised by 
Congress, and expanding outlets for Amer- 
ican farm products rather than curtailing 
their production. Both of these jobs are 
likely to prove very difficult. One big ques- 
tion will be whether Congress is willing 
to appropriate funds in the amount that 
will be required to maintain the promised 
price supports. 

Pump priming. Fourth-term ideas about 
creating jobs will be different from those 
held in the first and second terms. Next 
time, there will be no WPA, no “leaf rak- 
ing.” Instead, emphasis will be on creating 
jobs through private industry, with Goy- 
ernment providing incentives of various 
kinds. House construction will be stimu- 
lated. Industry will be encouraged to re- 
place obsolescent plants and equipment. If 
private industry cannot provide enough 
jobs, a big program of public works will be 
undertaken. Such projects as the St. Law- 
rence Waterway, the Missouri Valley Au- 
thority, flood control, rural electrification, 
conservation and highway construction 
will be stressed. 

Taxes. No radical new ideas for post- 
war taxes will be advanced by Mr. Roose- 
velt. The excess-profits tax will be re- 
moved completely when both wars end. 
Other taxes will be reduced in limited 
amount, with any relief going mainly to 
members of Jow-income groups. Taxes will 
be arranged to give incentives to business 
to encourage new investment and the re- 
placement of equipment, thus providing 
jobs. 

Veterans. The problems of war veter- 
ans are certain to bulk large during the 
next four years. Vast programs of reha- 
bilitation and education will have to be 
set going, under the GI Bill of Rights, al- 
ready enacted. These programs will be 
geared into other plans for providing jobs. 

If Mr. Roosevelt follows his custom of 
the past, he will take advantage of his 
fresh mandate from the people to submit 
any bold new. plans he has to Congress. 
After his election in 1932 came his big 
program of original New Deal laws. After 
his election in 1936 came his court reform 
plan. After his election in 1940 came Lend- 
Lease. This time, he expects to ask Con- 


gress to ratify U.S. membership in the 


new United Nations. Also, he may possibly 
submit some plan for assuring 60,000,000 
jobs. 

Mr. Roosevelt will find in his fourth 
term old problems and new opportunities. 
How well he uses those new opportunities 
to meet the old problems will determine 
the ultimate achievement of his 16 years 
in office. , 
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Real Story of President's Health: 
How He Meets Strain of Office 


Fitness of Chief Executive Confirmed by White House Physician 


Regular relaxation despite 
heavy schedule. Prospect 
of completing his new term 


There is an old and familiar argument 
that no man can withstand the physical 
strain of eight years in the Presidency. 
Proposals that the presidential tenure be 
limited to four or six years were numerous 
not many years ago. In behalf of such 
measures, it was argued that less than 
eight years in the White House wrecked 
the health of Woodrow Wilson, that War- 
ren G. Harding died after two and one 
half years in office, and that Calvin 
Coolidge outlived his term by only a few 
years. 

Now, President Roosevelt has proved 
that such contentions do not apply to 
him, at least. He has served through al- 
most 12 tumultuous years, the years of 
the New Deal and of the war. He is about 
to begin a fourth term. And, from all in- 
dications, there seems little doubt that he 
will serve out his full 16 years. 

Yet, he was elected after a campaign in 
which his physical capacity for the job 
ahead was questioned through political 
loud-speakers and in far-reaching whispers. 
He delivered speeches from a wheel chair 
or the seat of an automobile, where pre- 
viously he always had stood. These things 
have left confusion in many minds as to 
the state of the President’s health. And, 
now that the election is over, this confu- 
sion can be cleared away by an exact re- 
port of the true situation. 

But, first of all, what does the record 
show of other Presidents who have begun 
their terms at Mr. Roosevelt’s age, 62? 

The record. Washington, John Adams, 
Jefferson and Madison were 61 when their 
final or only terms began. They lived on 
to reach the ages of 67, 90, 83, and 85, re- 
spectively. Andrew Jackson was 65 at the 


}time of his second inauguration, and out- 


lived his term by nine years. Harrison was 
68 and Taylor 64, and both died in office. 


)Buchanan, inaugurated at 65, served his 
jsingle term and lived eight years beyond 
jit. Thus, of eight Presidents who entered 


office in their sixties, six survived their 





) 


terms with many years to spare. 

These statistics, however, take no ac- 
count of the physical condition of these 
men when they took office. In Mr. Roose- 
It’s case, that can be measured in terms 


of answers to the questions that the public 
is asking. The first question asked usually 
concerns the paralysis that struck him 
more than 20 years ago. 

Poliomyelitis. The President’s personal 
physician, Vice Admiral Ross T. MeIn- 
tire, says this was “finished business” years 
ago. The disease leaves no aftermath that 
continues to affect the rest of the system. 
Where organic health is concerned, it is of 
no more than baldness or 
poor vision. Its importance lies in the lim- 


importance 


itations it places upon the President’s 
movements. 
Mr. Roosevelt cannot stand or walk 


without braces. These are painful and can- 
not be used without constant practice. 
Even with practice, their use involves a 
tremendous output of plain physical en- 
ergy. To stand and deliver a 45-minute 
speech, Admiral McIntire 
says, would be as wearing 
upon Mr. Roosevelt as a 


two-mile run upon a 
younger man. 


So, early in the cam- 
paign, Mr. Roosevelt with 
difficulty was persuaded 
not to tax himself in this 
way. He agreed with reluc- 
tance. The wheel-chair and 
automobile speeches fol- 
lowed. Ultimately, he 
turned this method of 
speech making into cam- 
paign material, a reply to 
the charges about his 
health. He said that one 
“does not have to be an 
acrobat” to be President, 
his only public reference 
to his infirmity. 

The President’s real and 
principal health difficulty, 
actually, is something 
very simple. 

Head colds. For years 
he has been highly sus- 
ceptible to head colds. 
Such colds have kept him 
from his desk about 10 
days out of each year he 
has been in office. Leaving 
out his illness of last win- 
ter and spring, this year 
apparently will run about 
the same. 

But, last 


winter, he 





caught a cold that he could not shake off. 
Heavy wartime duties and lack of oppor- 
tunity for relaxation had lowered Mr. 
Roosevelt’s resistance. Sinus trouble and 
bronchitis followed, and the coughing wore 
him down still further. The President was 
packed off, upon Admiral McIntire’s in- 
sistence, to Hobcaw Barony, the South 
Carolina estate of Bernard M. Baruch. He 
was overweight. and a rigid diet was pre- 
scribed. As much work as possible was left 
for others to do. 

Mr. Roosevelt returned to Washington, 
bronzed and refreshed. The sinus trouble 
persisted, aggravated by Washington’s hu- 
mid climate, and the weight reduction had 
gone nine pounds below what Admiral 
McIntire considers to be Mr. Roosevelt’s 
best weight. His physician believes his best 
weight should be 186 to 188 pounds. The 
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... the President seems ready for the four years to come 


doctor would like him to regain at least 
a few pounds, but Mr. Roosevelt likes 
his new slimness, and there is a con- 
*tinuing good-natured argument between 
them on the subject. 

Now. Mr. Roosevelt’s resistance has re- 
turned. He is able to snap back quickly 
when minor maladies beset him. And that, 
Admiral McIntire thinks, is the best test 
of his physical fitness. The President no 
longer is on a diet, although the doctor 
periodically checks up on the White House 


menus to be sure that the meals are well, 


balanced and properly prepared. 

Reports that Mr. Roosevelt suffers from 
other and serious illnesses are shown to 
be unfounded. 

The problem of Admiral Mcfutire and 
others close to the President is to maintain 
his resistance by limiting his workday so 
far as he will permit and insisting upon 
vacation breaks when possible. The Presi- 
dent’s day, however, continues to be a 
heavy one, scarcely any shorter than in 
his first Administration. 

Presidential workday. Mr. Roosevelt 
is awake by 8 a.m., breakfasting in bed 
and reading the overnight war dispatches. 
He confers with his secretaries, and Ad- 
miral McIntire drops in for his daily visit. 
By 11 a.m., he is at his desk, receiving 
a string of callers, which always is long, 
even though his secretaries attempt to 
hold his engagement list to a very mini- 
mum, It is 1:30, usually before he is ready 
for lunch. 

Then comes a recent innovation in the 
presidential schedule. Formerly, luneh was 
eaten at his desk, with a member of the 
Cabinet er one of his military or naval 
leaders. Business went on as usual. Now, 
Mr. Roosevelt eats in the White House 
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with the family, and business is out. After 
lunch—another innovation, and one that 
Admiral Mclntire is firm about—the 
President sometimes takes a nap, usually 
a short one. After that, he is back at his 
desk again, dealing with the myriad of 
matters that must be routed to his desk, 
or receiving necessary callers. A conference 
with his military leaders may be required 
at any hour. 

Late in the day, two or three times a 
week, there is a dip in the White House 
swimming pool, the only form of exercise 
that his paralysis permits him. Then, 
dinner with the family, and perhaps a few 
guests. Formal entertaining is out for the 
duration, and only those whem the Presi- 
dent finds relaxing are invited. Usually, 
there is more work to be done in his study 
after dinner, but, in the evening, he does 
manage to take time out for a moving 
picture or reading. He retains his ability 
te relax when the opportunity offers it- 
self, and that, Admiral McIntire believes, 
is a principal reason why he is able to do 
a “terrific” day’s work and stand up under 
it. But the relaxation periods do not come 
as often as the doctor would like. 

Vacations. The President’s vacations 
are much less frequent than before the 
war. He has been to Warm Springs, Ga., 
where he gets the most rest, sunlight and 
diversion, only once since Pearl Harbor, 
and then for only a day. Previously, he 
went at least twice a year. Week ends at 
Hyde Park are scarcer, too, and he has 
substituted a hideaway that can be 
reached by motor from Washington. He 
visits it irregularly. 

And always, whether on vacation or not, 
or even when he stays at the White House 
with a cold, there is work to be done, pa- 


pers to be signed, decisions to be made, 
that can be signed or made only by the 
President himself. Uninterrupted relaxa- 
tion is impossible. 

Twelve years of changes. All these 
things have worked changes m Mr. Roose- 
velt in the course of 12 years. His face is 
more deeply lined. Due to loss of weight, 
there are folds of flesh that were not there 
before. In repose, his face seems set in a 
more determined and serious mold. Some- 
times, he tires a bit more quickly. Minor 
vexations are more likely to irk him than 
in the past. But those about him say, and 
newspapermen who attend his press con- 
ferences observe, that Mr. Roosevelt's 
mind is as sharp as ever. His wit is as 
keen, and his comprehension and grasp of 
complicated situations are as quick. 

In other words, the changes of 12 years 
are those that commonly would come be- 
tween the ages of 50 and 62 to any over- 
worked executive whose health is given 
constant, solicitous and expert attention. 
Admiral McIntire thinks he is in far bet- 
ter physical condition than most business- 
men of his age. 

The campaign. The President came 
through the campaign in fine fettle. He 
withstood his four-hour ordeal in the rain 
in New York—the proof of his physical 
fitness that he offered to the people—with 
no ill results. The doctor had no qualms 
about that ordeal, but says he would not 
have advised it for anyone. 

Mr. Roosevelt was up until 4:15 am. 
on election night, busily tabulating election 
returns himself. He arose in midmorning, 
fresh and ready for the presidential work 
that never stops. 

He seems ready, too, for the four years 
to come. 
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LESSONS OF THE ELECTION: 
DOMINANCE OF BIG CITIES 


Political Machines and Labor as Vital Factors in Presidential Race 


Insufficiency of protest 
vote in times of prosperity 
to assure opposition victory 


In the fourth-term election of President 
Roosevelt, the voters wrote several new 
political axioms that will be guideposts to 
the fight for votes in future elections. A 
few of the major lessons inscribed by the 
1944 voting were:, 

Big cities, with their political machines 
and their heavy labor votes, are shown 
once again to control presidential elections. 

Labor, when it really organizes its po- 
litical power, can be a dominant factor in 
a national election. In the CIO Political 
Action Committee, labor this time con- 
tributed something that can become fun- 
damental in its political effect. 

The protest vote, in a period of eco- 
nomic prosperity, is not enough to carry 
a presidential candidate into office. Gov. 
Thomas E. Dewey aimed his chief cam- 
paign strategy at corralling the protest 
votes. He lost. 

Tenure of office no longer is a barrier 
to the service of a President who is able 
to command the support of a majority of 
the voters. The old two-term tradition defi- 
nitely is gone. 

Public opinion polls can catch broad 
trends in sentiment on a national basis, 
but cannot do any better than experi- 
enced individuals with a “feel” for trends 
in assessing the outlook’ in particular 
States, or even in the nation as a whole. 

Nine cities held the margin of victory. 
Seven of them threw 185 electoral votes 
into Mr. Roosevelt’s column. These votes, 
added to the 127 from the 11 States of 
the Solid South, including Tennessee, gave 
him 46 more votes than were needed to win 
the election. Two other key cities failed to 
give the President quite as many votes as 
he needed and the electoral votes of their 
States went to Mr. Dewey. 

New York City gave Mr. Roosevelt a 
majority of 770,000. This was enough to 
wipe out the 512,000 lead that Mr. Dewey 
brought into the city from Upstate. It en- 
abled Mr. Roosevelt. to carry the State by 
258,000 votes, or 34,000 more than he had 
to spare in 1940. It gave New York State’s 
47 electoral votes to him. 

Philadelphia turned up a majority of 
131,000 votes for Mr. Roosevelt, 47,000 
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fewer than in 1940, but the 35 electoral 
votes of Pennsylvania lay in that 131,000 
total. Pittsburgh chimed in with 79,000 
extra votes, and the Pennsylvania miners, 
again ignoring the advice of John L. Lewis, 
filled out bulk of the State. Mr. Roosevelt 
got 17 industrial counties in the State; 
Mr. Dewey got 50 counties, mostly rural. 

Chicago supplied a 293,000 majority 
for Mr. Roosevelt. Downstate, where the 
voting ran 200,000 under 1940, Mr. Dewey 
collected a majority of 196,000. The Cook 
County voting gave the President enough 
to take the State’s 28 electoral votes by 
97,000. There, the Chicago voting contrib- 
uted to the wiping out of members of Con- 
gress who had backed away from President 
Roosevelt’s foreign policy. In congressional 
districts Downstate, many anti-Roosevelt 
Republican members were re-elected. 

Los Angeles contributed around 200,000 
votes to the total by which Mr. Roosevelt 
carried California. In that State, however, 
past elections indicate that the sharp di- 
vision as between city and country so 
prevalent in other States does not often 


show up in elections. The rest of the State 
usually votes in the same mood as do Los 
Angeles and San Francisco. 

Cleveland and its suburbs in Cuyahoga 
County gave Mr. Roosevelt a majority of 
115,000 votes. He lost the State’s 25 elec- 
toral votes by 13,000 in the closest race in 
Ohio since 1892. One of the keenest politi- 
cal analysts in Cleveland says that, if Mr. 
Roosevelt had gone to that city during the 
campaign, he would have gotten enough 
extra votes to have taken the State. 

Detroit supplied the country with one 
of the closest ballot countings of the elec- 
tion. The addition of the worker votes in 
Wayne County to the Roosevelt column 
from Outstate moved the President stead- 
ily ahead in late counting until he over- 
took Mr. Dewey and won the State by a 
margin almost as slender as the 6,900 by 
which he had lost its 19 electoral votes to 
Wendell Willkie in 1940. PAC gave him 
the push here that meant victory. 

Boston, in a display of somewhat mixed 
feelings, delivered the Massachusetts elec- 
toral vote to Mr. Roosevelt by a margin 














THE RESULT VS. OPINION POLLS 
The public opinion polls caught the main trend of the election, but missed in a few cases 
when they attempted to call the turns for individual States. Elmo Roper, for Fortune Maga- 
zine, came closest to hitting the mark on a national percentage basis. He gave Mr. Roose- 
velt 53.6 per cent of the popular vote. The President got 53.3 per cent. Here is the way the 
Gallup and Crossley polls, which charted the election on a State-by-State basis, stood up in 
the face of the actual voting in the States outside the Solid South: 
Gallup Gallup 
Actual per- estimate Actual per- estimate 
State centage of of FDR Crossley State centage of - of FDR Crossley 
vote for FDR strength vote for FDR strength 
Arizona 59 58 FDR New Jersey 50.7 48 Dewey 
California 57 53 FDR New Mexico 53 49 FDR 
Colorado 45 44 Dewey New York 52 50 FDR 
Connecticut 52 52 FDR North Dakota 46 38 Dewey 
Delaware 54 51 FDR Ohio 49.8 48 Dewey 
Idaho 51 51 Dewey Missouri 51 49 FDR 
Illinois 51 49 Dewey Oklahoma 55 51 FDR 
Indiana 47 45 Dewey Oregon 52 51 FDR 
Iowa 47 44 Dewey Pennsylvania 51 51 FDR 
Kansas 39 36 Dewey Rhode Island 58 56 FDR 
Kentucky 54 54 FDR South Dakota 41 36 Dewey 
Maine 47 $8 Dewey Tennessee 61 64 FDR 
Maryland 51 53 FDR Utah 60 56 FDR 
Massachusetts 52 51 FDR Vermont 43 45 Dewey 
Michigan 50.4 46 Dewey Washington 57 54 FDR 
Minnesota 52 47 Dewey West Virginia 55 51 FDR 
Missouri 51 49 FDR Wisconsin 49.1 44 Dewey 
Montana 55 54 FDR Wyoming 49.3 47 Dewey 
Nebraska 41 38 Dewey = es a oP 
i 52 54 FDR National 53.3 51.5 FDR 
New Hampshire 52 51 FDR Electoral votes 432 292 354 
19 
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of 85,000, about two thirds of the majority 
he got in the State in 1940. But, at the 
same time Massachusetts was giving its 
16 votes to Mr. Roosevelt, it was electing 
its Governor, Leverett Saltonstall, to the 
United States Senate. 

St. Louis gave Mr. Roosevelt a majority 
of almost 64,000 votes, which was’ more 
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than ample to wipe out the 49,000 lead 
that Mr. Dewey had collected in the rural 
areas. The 16,000 majority turned in from 
Kansas City was not needed. Out through 
the rural areas of the State, in the counties 
carried by Mr. Roosevelt, his majorities 
were cut sharply below 1940. The State’s 
15 electoral votes turned upon St. Louis. 





And that city is governed by a Republican 
Administration. 

Milwaukee and Milwaukee County gave 
Mr. Roosevelt just short of a 65,000 ma- 
jority, but this was not quite enough, even 
with the help that he got from other i- 
dustrial towns in. the State, to wipe out 
the lead given Mr. Dewey in Wisconsin's 
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farm counties. Close observers of Wiscon- 
sin politics said a dropping off of support 
usually given to Mr. Roosevelt by voters 
of German descent contributed to his loss 
of the State’s 12 electoral voles. Two such 
wards in Milwaukee, which went for Mr. 
Roosevelt four years ago, went to Mr. 
Dewey this time. In 1944, Senator La Fol- 
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lette did not support either candidate. In 
his three other presidential races, Mr. 
Roosevelt had the support of the La Fol- 
lette Progressives. 

These nine cities set the voting pat- 
tern of their States. To win, Mr. Dewey 
needed most of the States which they rule. 
After Illinois, Pennsylvania and New York 
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had been written off to the Democrats, 
he conceded the election. To win the 
States, he needed to build up the discon- 
tent and cut down the Democratic votes in 
those cities. For, in the main, these cities 
are industrial and Democratic. The discon- 
tents arose to help Mr. Dewey in Milwau- 
kee and Cleveland. The tough battling of 
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PAC held them in check elsewhere. Labor 
came of age as a political force in 1944. 

PAC carried the load for the Demo- 
crats in the cities in which they won. In 
many places, the Democratic organization 
was shot to pieces by Republican gains 
since 1940. The Democratic National Com- 
mittee had reached its lowest point of effi- 
ciency of the Roosevelt regime. In 26 
States, Republicans controlled the State- 
houses, most of the county buildings and 
many of the cities. The Democratic organ- 
ization had trouble reaching down into the 
home precincts, often had trouble getting 
money. 

‘Labor, with CIO in the lead, helped to 
fill this gap. It threw money, men and 
energy into the fight. It did the main job 
of registering the voters and, all over the 
industrial areas of the country, helped to 
get them out on election day. Often AFL 
joined hands with CIO in the fight, either 
through joint agencies which the two set 
up or by joint support of the PAC. 

The labor drive was not bounded by 
party lines. PAC backed its friends in both 
parties. Where the farmer had registered 
gains in the 1942 congressional elections 
and farm-minded members backed legisla- 


tion that labor deemed antagonistic to the 
workingman, labor was out to get for itself 
what it regarded as a friendly President 
and friends in Congress who would support 
him. 

In many a State, labor fought for the 
election of Mr. Roosevelt and at the same 
time opposed Democratic members of Con- 
gress or the Democratic State ticket. In 
Massachusetts and Oregon, it supported 
the Republicans, Leverett Saltonstall and 
Wayne Morse, respectively, for the Senate 
and at the same time sought to win the 
electoral votes of those States for Mr. 
Roosevelt. 

Thus, in the days ahead, labor will have 
its friends in both parties through whom 
to fight for the legislation that it wants 
and against that which it dislikes. 

PAC will be transformed into a perma- 
nent agency, operating through both 
parties, somewhat along the lines of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States and the National. Association of 
Manufacturers, but speaking with the 
voice of labor instead of that of the in- 
dustrialist. It will conduct a continuing 
campaign with pamphlets to make its 
wishes and views known. Compared with 


the future operations that are contem- 
plated for labor by PAC, the work of 
farm organizations toward shaping legis- 
lation in Washington may prove to have 
been puny. Labor loosened the farmer’s 
grip upon Congress by its show of strength. 

The protests of those opposed to either 
the foreign or the domestic policies of 
the Administration were not enough to 
slow down the winning march of voting 
workers in the industrial areas. In rural 
areas ef the East and throughout the farm 
belt of the Middle West, there were 
enough protest votes to keep the same 
members of Congress in office, many of 
them vigorous opponents of presidential 
policies. 

They achieved local results. But, in the 
tide of war prosperity, the urban vote of 
the workers turned the votes of the States 
to the achievement of control of the na- 
tional Administration. This was what 
broke down the basic appeal of Thomas 
E. Dewey, which was aimed at consolidat- 
ing the protest vote of the nation into a 
force that would capture the Presidency. 

The fear of Communism, the dislike of 
war rationing, special appeals to the groups 
of foreign origin, all these were used as 





WHY THEY WON——WHY THEY LOST 
Candidates Analyze the Election 





The real issues of the election—the reasons why Ameri- 
cans voted as they did—are indicated in the analysis 
below. This analysis comes from persons who ought to 
know—candidates for Congress on both tickets, including 
those who won and those who lost. 

Telegrams were sent by The United States News to 
690 candidates and replies were received from 220. Only 
one victorious Republican cited opposition to the fourth 
term as a reason for his election. Four other candidates 
stated specifically that the fourth-term issue had no sig- 
nificance. 

Major issues of the campaign, as assayed by candidates, 
are listed below in the order of their importance: 

Approval of the conduct of the war. This reason 
was cited by 15 Democrats for their victory and by 22 
Republicans for their defeat. 

Anti-isolationism. Democrats gave this as a cause for 
victory 22 times, and six Republicans said their support 
of the Administration’s war and international program 
brought them re-election. Two Republicans and two 
Democrats believe they were defeated on this issue. 

Farmer opposition. The anti-Administration attitude 
of farmers was mentioned 14 times by victorious Repub- 
licans, 13 times by defeated Democrats. 

PAC and organized labor. This influence was men- 
tioned 19 times by defeated Republicans, 11 times by 
victorious Democrats. Eight Republican winners said 
antilabor sentiment in their districts gave them victory. 


Government waste, regimentation, bureaucracy. 
Republicans cited these as reasons for victory 19 times. 

President's personal popularity. Ten Democrats 
think they won because the President was personally pop- 
ular. Seven Republicans think they lost on this issue. 

New Deal domestic program. Voter approval of 
Roosevelt domestic policies was mentioned six times by 
Democrats, four times by Republicans. Disapproval of 
this program was mentioned by five victorious Republi- 
cans, and two defeated Democrats. 

Foreign voters. Defeated Democrats mentioned this 
influence eight times and defeated Republicans cited it 
twice. 

Press support. Two Republicans think they won be- 
cause of press support. Eight Democrats attribute their 
defeat to press opposition. 

Communism. Voters’ fear of Communism was men- 
tioned four times by winning Republicans, three times by 
defeated Democrats. 

Postwar jobs. Concern over this issue was mentioned 
five times by winning Democrats. 

Veterans’ welfare. Two Democratic winners ascribed 
their victory to this issue, while three Republicans think 
they won for the same reason. 

These are the principal election issues as seen by the 
candidates. A few listed complaints from small business, 
opposition’ to strikes and the size of the vote as other 


factors. 
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talking points. Strong press support for 
the Republican candidate sought to drive 
the issues home. Despite the fact that Mr. 
Dewey got what may prove to be the larg- 
est popular vote of any Republican candi- 
date in history, the city voters swept 
aside his contentions. 

Boston, with its large Catholic popu- 
lation, heard the cry of Communism all 
through the campaign. So did New York 
and Brooklyn and Philadelphia, all of 
which have large numbers of Catholics 
and a big voting population of Irish and 
Italian descent. But the break away from 
Mr. Roosevelt by these groups was not 
large enough to swing those cities. And 
the cities took the States with them. 

Save in a few isolated areas, the efforts 
to split away other voters of foreign de- 
scent failed. The voters of Polish descent, 
in the main, stayed with Mr. Roosevelt. 
So did those of Czech and Hungarian 
descent. In the Ohio, Michigan and Penn- 
sylvania industrial areas, persons of for- 
eign descent said they resented being 
asked to vote as Poles, Czechs and Hun- 
garians, They said they regarded them- 
selves as Americans and pointed out that 
their sons are fighting on battle fronts 
all around the world in American uni- 
forms. 

The same held true of Negroes. In Phil- 
adelphia and in New York’s Harlem, they 
turned out by the thousands to vote for 
Mr. Roosevelt, despite the fact that the 
bulk of the Negro press was supporting 
Mr. Dewey. At least one Republican can- 
didate for Congress ascribed his defeat to 
the fact that the Negro votes in his dis- 
trict went to the Democratic ticket. 

All of this tends to emphasize that the 
industrial areas of the country, in a flush 
of war prosperity, but with the griefs of 
the last depression still fresh, are in a 
mood to vote with a view to their personal 
economic needs of the future. 

The pulsing push of the working popu- 
lation in the cities, plus the impetus of the 
war, stopped dead in its tracks the trend 
that up to 1944 had all but given the Re- 
publicans control of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and on which they had banked 
this time to give them the margin of na- 
tional victory. It demonstrated that Con- 
gress almost unvaringly goes with the 
President. 

Twelve Republican losers in congres- 
sional races told The United States News 
they had lost because of the President’s 
personal popularity or because of straight- 
ticket voting in their districts. Eighteen 
others said they lost because of a reluc- 
tance to change administrations in time 
of war, two more because of approval of 
the President’s war leadership, and another 
pair because of the anti-isolationism of 
the voters in their districts. But 18 said 
they had lost because of the influence of 
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labor, and another four said 
they lost because of the pres- 
ent prosperity of the voters. 
Where the campaign aimed 
at welding together com- 
plaints, it did not change the 
result in the over-all, national 
field, but apparently did have 
an effect locally. Democratic 
candidates for Congress who 
lost attributed their defeat to 
farmer opposition to the New 
Deal, opposition of voters of 
foreign descent to the Presi- 
dent, weak party organization, 
a fear of Communism in the 
New Deal, and the isolation- 
ism of their voters. Usually, 


they were spotted in geo- 
graphic areas that Mr. Dewey 
carried. 


The fourth-term question 
did not show up as an impor- 
tant issue, either locally or na- 
tionally. When Mr. Roosevelt 
got his third term, he killed 
the two-term tradition. This 
means that, if Mr. Roosevelt 
wishes to carve out a fifth 
term for himself, the way is 
open so long as he is able to 
keep his lines clear in the ur- 
ban communities that control 
the electoral vote of the na- 
tion. Unless political align- 
ments are worked out compris- 
ing new combinations of 
voting groups, the next Presi- 


THE POPULAR VOTE 


15,761,841 








22,821,857 





27,476,673 








dent must have the support 
of labor, which Mr. Roosevelt 
still has abundantly. 

Unless the President loses 
his present grip upon the ur- 
ban voters, he can stay inoffice 
as long as he is physically vig- 
orous. enough to handle the 
job. He already has slain the 
myth that the Presidency is 
a man-killing job. Through 
one of the most trying and 

















strenuous periods in the his- 
tory of our country he has 
withstood the strain and has asked for more. 

Public opinion polls sensed in ad- 
vance of the election that the President 
would get what he asked for. In the main, 
the polls caught the broad trends. They 
missed on several States, in attempts to 
say which candidate would get which State. 
In an election that filled with in- 
tangibles, such as a large soldier vote that 
could not be polled, but which wound up 
by going 68 per cent for Mr. Roosevelt, 
scientific public opinion studies did only 
about as well as experienced observers 
with a “feel” for assessing the outlook in 
particular States. 

By and large, most of the pollsters un- 
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derestimated the strength of Mr. Roose- 
velt by from three to four percentage 
points. The Gallup poll gave Mr. Dewey 
Illinois, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, 
New Jersey and New Mexico, and put 
New York on a 50-50 line. Mr. Roosevelt 
carried all of them. The Crossley poll gave 
Mr. Dewey Idaho, Illinois, Michigan, Min- 
nesota and New Jersey, all of which Mr. 
Roosevelt carried. Closest to the mark 
was Elmo Roper’s estimate that the Presi- 
dent would get 53.6 per cent of the na- 
tional vote. And a United States News 
pre-election study of nine decisive cities 
proved to be an accurate analysis of the 
States whose votes they dominated. 
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A SHAKE-UP IN CABINET? 


Few Changes in Official Family Expected When Fourth Term Starts 


Possibilities of shifts in 
the State, Agriculture 
and Labor departments 


All members of President Roosevelt’s 
Cabinet and of his “kitchen cabinet” will 
resign, effective January 20, when the 
third term ends and the fourth term be- 
gins. This is the time when a great shake- 
up could occur, with an influx of new 
blood into top ranks of Government. 

Actually, there may be little or no 
shaking up as one term merges into the 
other. The shake-up is more likely to 
come when both wars end. However, 
age and health and some policy changes 
may not permit Mr. Roosevelt to wait 
for the wars’ end. The specific outlook: 

Cordell Hull, at 73, is ill, overworked 
and nearest to retirement of the high- 
ranking officials. He would like to remain 
as Secretary of State until the U.S. is a 
member of the world security organiza- 
tion that he has worked so hard to bring 
to life, but he may not be able to carry 
through the fight ahead in Congress. 

James F. Byrnes, now serving as War 
Mobilizer, is in line to step into the office 
of Secretary of State if Mr. Hull should 
retire. Mr. Byrnes, at 65, has a long rec- 
ord of service in the House and Senate, 
He has served on the Supreme Court. 
He has served as No. 2 man at the White 
House, directing the domestic side of the 
war effort. As Secretary of State, he could 
serve the President effectively in guiding 
postwar treaties through the Senate. 

Fred M. Vinson, now Economic Stabi- 
lization Director, is slated to become 
Director of War Mobilization and Recon- 
version when Mr. Byrnes steps out. Mr. 
Vinson, 54, conservative Kentucky Demo- 
crat, has shown ability to stand up against 
labor and farm group pressures. He has 
no pet ideas that he would try to carry 
out through experiments to be tried during 
industry’s reconversion. 

Harry Hopkins, at 54, is ill, but active. 
Mr. Hopkins is the one man in the Gov- 
ernment who can speak for Mr. Roosevelt 
on matters of high policy. His importance 
is undiminished by the fact that he no 
longer lives in the White House. He can 
speak with authority on matiers of foreign 
policy at one moment, or on an appoint- 
ment to a minor job the next moment. 
His favor is sought by highest officials. 

Henry Morgenthau, now 53, has 
served nearly 11 years as Secretary of the 
Treasury. Mr. Morgenthau is expected to 
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go on serving through part or all of a 
fourth term. The Treasury Secretary is a 
close personal friend of the President and 
does things in the way Mr. Roosevelt 
likes. He listens to advisers on tax policy, 
but does his own policy making on mat- 
ters of federal financing. 

Jesse Jones, at 70, will continue to 
serve in his dual job of Secretary of Com- 
merce and Federal Loan Administrator. 
Mr. Jones is rounding out more than 13 
years of service in Washington. A conserva- 
tive, in charge of purse strings in a pump- 
priming era, Mr. Jones survived every at- 
tempt of New Deal groups to maneuver 
him out of office. So long as he runs the 
powerful Reconstruction Finance Corp., 





turn to the bench, there may be no new 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

Henry L. Stimson, at 77, will stay on 
as Secretary of War, probably until both 
wars are won. Mr. Stimson’s keen mind 
and sage advice are valued highly by U.S. 
military leaders. He and General George 
C. Marshall work as a team in shaping 
the policies that govern a citizen army. 
If and when Mr: Stimson does retire, 
Under Secretary Robert P. Patterson will 
be in line as his successor. 

James V. Forrestal, Navy Secretary, 
now 52, will remain in ‘his important job, 

Harold L. Ickes, now 70, probably is 
to keep his many jobs as Interior Depart- 
ment Secretary, Petroleum Administrator 
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SECRETARIES WALKER, PERKINS, HULL AND JONES 
... third and fourth-term personalities will be very similar 


holding company for federal loan activi- 
ties, experiments in Government lending 
will be kept in a conservative framework. 

Frances Perkins, after 12 years as Sec- 
retary of Labor, may now be about to re- 
tire. Miss Perkins, now, 62, has seen labor 
agencies spring up all around her depart- 
ment during 12 years of service, leaving 
that department just a shell of its former 
self. If she steps out at the end of a third 
term, Miss Perkins will do so because the 
President has found a successor who is 
satisfactory to all factions in organized 
labor. The present Secretary has offered 
to resign often before. 

Claude Wickard, 51, Secretary of Ag- 
riculture, is another Cabinet member who 
may step out. Mr. Wickard’s powers now 
are shared with Marvin Jones, War Food 
Administrator. Mr. Roosevelt may desire 
to keep this dual arrangement. If he does, 
and if he persuades Judge Jones not to re- 


and Fuels Administrator. Mr. Ickes al- 
ways has a signed resignation on_ the 
President’s desk. Mr. Roosevelt, through 
all of the ups and downs of 12 years, never 
has seen fit to write “accepted” across the 
Ickes resignation. Odds are that Mr. Ickes 
will serve another four years. 

Francis Biddle, 58, is scheduled to re- 
main as Attorney General. This means a 
continued policy of active antitrust law 
enforcement after the war. 

Frank C. Walker, also 58, very prob- 
ably will continue to serve as Postmaster 
General. J. A. Krug, 37, is tu keep the 
job of Chairman of the War Production 
Board. Chester Bowles, 43, can stay as 
head of the OPA, but may be elevated to 
the office of Economic Stabilization Di- 
rector when Fred Vinson moves into the 
job of Reconversion Director. 

All in all, fourth-term personalities will 
look singularly like third term. 
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NEW CONGRESS LINE-UP: 
EXECUTIVE'S ADDED POWER 


Indications of Active World Role and Continued Liberal Labor Laws 


Conservative Democrats and 
Republicans as effective 
minority working group 


\ word from the White House, express- 
ing President Roosevelt’s wishes on legis- 
lation, will carry more weight in Congress 
after Jan. 3, 1945, than at any time since 
just after the 1940 elections. 

In the new Congress, as contrasted with 
the present one, Mr. Roosevelt will work 
with at least 28 more Democrats in the 
House. In the Senate, at least nine new 
Senators, Democratic and Republican, will 
be more friendly to him or less hostile. At 
the same time, the President will go to 
Congress as a spectacular four-time win- 
ner. He will find some of his most bitter 
opponents absent. His party members will 
tend to be more co-operative because of 
evidence that the President’s hold on the 
nation is not slipping. Nothing impresses 
a politician as much as success. 

The changes resulting from the congres- 
sional elections are these: 

In the House. Democrats occupy 214 
seats in the present House, against 212 for 
the Republicans. In the new House. the 
Democrats will have at least 242 seats. 
The Republicans, even if six close contests 
are all decided in their favor, will have 
only 191. In the present House, the Demo- 
cratic majority for purposes of organiza- 
tion is near the vanishing point. For steer- 
ing legislation, that majority is nonexist- 
ent, because many Democrats oppose the 
party leadership. In the new House, the 
Democrats will have a fairly comfortable 
working majority of 49, or possibly more, 
over all other parties. That is a larger ma- 
jority than they have had since before 
the 1942 elections. 

In the Senate. The party division in 
the present Senate is 58 Democrats, 37 Re- 
publicans and one Progressive. The divi- 
sion in the new Senate will be the same, 
or, in case of Republican victories in late 
counts of service ballots, almost the same. 
The temper of the new Senate, however, is 
to be quite different from that of the pres- 
ent one. At least seven of the President’s 
conspicuous opponents in both parties 
have been eliminated by the-.elections, pri- 
mary defeats and withdrawals. These are 
Gerald P. Nye, of North Dakota, John A. 


Danaher, of Connecticut, R C. Holman, 
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of Oregon, all Republicans, and Bennett C. 
Clark, of Missouri, D. Worth Clark, of 
Idaho, E. D. (“Cotton Ed”) Smith, of 
South Carolina, and Robert R. Reynolds, 
of North Carolina, Democrats. Their suc- 
cessors, and some of the other new Sena- 
tors in both parties as well, are friendly or 
at least less hostile to the President. 
The increased Democratic strength in 





Shifts in Delegations 
The election shifted political party 
strength in the delegations that the fol- 
lowing States will send to the 79th 
Congress: 


Cauirornia: Democrats gained three 
House seats, and the soldier vote may 
give them another. 

Connecticut: Democrats gained one 
Senate seat and four House seats. 

DetawareE: Democrats gained a 
House seat. 

Iuuinors: 
House seats. 

Inp1ana: Republicans gained a Senate 
seat. 

Iowa: Republicans gained a Senate 
seat. 


Democrats gained five 


Kentucky: Democrats gained a 
House seat. 

Marytanp: Democrats gained a 
House seat. 

Micuiean: Democrats gained a House 
seat. 

Minnesota: Democrats gained a 
House seat. 


Missovurt: Democrats gained a House 
seat and Republicans probably gained a 
Senate seat. Four House seats undecid- 
ed, pending the soldier-vote count. 

NortH Daxora: Democrats gained a 
House seat. 

New Jersey: Republicans gained both 
a Senate seat and a House seat. 

Onto: Democrats gained three House 
seats. 

OKLAHOMA: 
House seat. 

PenNnsyLvANIA: Democrats gained two 
House seats and, barring an upset by the 
soldier vote, also a Senate seat and a 
third House seat. 

WASHINGTON: 
House seat. 

West VIRGINIA: 
two House seats. 

Wisconsin: Republicans gained two 
House seats. 


Republicans gained a 


Democrats gained a 


Democrats gained 











the House and the altered temper in the 
Senate promise to affect every major issue 
eoming before the Congress. 

Effect on foreign policy. The election 
changes increase the probability of United 
States membership in a world political 
organization and in world economic organ- 
izations. 

In the Senate. In the present Senate, 17 
members have been conspicuous in opposi- 
tion to the President on international is- 
sues. In the new Senate, this hard core 
of opposition has been cut down to 8. 
These 8 would have to carry 25 more 
Senators with them to block an interna- 
tional treaty or pact requiring approval by 
a two-thirds vote of the Senate. Thus, the 
possibility of rejection of a world security 
pact or any other major treaty is at least 
greatly reduced. The opposition is weak- 
ened by the defeat of Guy M. Gillette 
(Dem.), of Iowa, and the earlier resigna- 
tion of Henry Cabot Lodge (Rep.), of 
Massachusetts, as well as the loss of Nye, 
Danaher, Holman, Clark of Missouri, 
Clark of Idaho, Smith and Reynolds. 

At the same time, the President has 
gained new support for international pro- 
grams through the election to the Senate 
of Gov. Leverett Saltonstall (Rep.), of 
Massachusetts, who is to take the seat for- 
merly held by Senator Lodge; Representa- 
tive J. William Fulbright (Dem.), of Ar- 
kansas, author of the lasting peace resolution 
of 1943, and Wayne L. Morse (Rep.), of 
Oregon. 

Leading the opposition that remains on 
the issue of foreign policy are Senators 
Burton K. Wheeler (Dem.), of Montana; 
Hiram Johnson (Rep.), of California; Ed- 
win C. Johnson (Dem.), of Colorado, and 
Robert M. La Follette (Prog.), of Wis- 
consin, all of whom did not have to stand 
for re-election. Four more of the Presi- 
dent’s opponents, Senators George D. 
Aiken (Rep.), of Vermont; Clyde M. 
Reed (Rep.), of Kansas; Pat McCarran 
(Dem.), of Nevada, and Alexander Wiley 
(Rep.), of Wisconsin, will have behind 
them a fresh indorsement by constituents 
who re-elected them. 

In the House. Two outstanding House 
isolationists were ousted in the elections. 
Representative Hamilton Fish (Rep.), of 
New York, is to be replaced by August .W. 
Bennet, a Republican who, after losing to 
Mr. Fish in the primaries, ran as the candi- 
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date of the Democratic, American Labor, 
Good Government and Liberal parties. 
Representative Stephen A. Day (Rep.), of 
Illinois, will surrender his seat to Mrs. 
Emily Taft Douglas, (Dem.), wife of 
Paul H. Douglas of the University of Chi- 
cago faculty, now a captain in the Marines. 
But many others with strongly nationalist 
viewpoints remain in the House, among 
them Representatives James Wolfenden 
(Rep.), of Pennsylvania, and Harold 
Knutson (Rep.), of Minnesota, both re- 
elected. ; 

The President’s increased strength will 
affect domestic issues in the same manner 
as it affects issues of foreign policy, but 
with less force because the election changes 
in individual and group alignments are not 
so clear-cut. 

Effect on the coalition. An informal 
coalition of Republicans and conservative 
Democrats frequently governs legislative 
action in both houses of the present Con- 
gress, on economic and labor issues, and 
sometimes on other issues. Much of the 
time the initiative in legislation rests with 
that coalition. In the new Congress, the 
increased Democratic strength in the 
House and the altered temper in the Senate 
seem to assure that the initiative will rest 
now with Mr. Roosevelt. However, the 
coalition still will be strong enough to pre- 
vent legislation that is particularly unac- 
ceptable to businessmen. It may be able 
to block an unwelcome tax program, for 
example, though not to win approval for a 
tax program of its own. 

In the House. In the present House, 
more than 100 Democrats have lined up 
on occasion with the Republicans, as in 
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the overriding of the President’s vetoes of 
the tax bill and the Smith-Connally anti- 
strike bill. The coalition Democrats are 
drawn almost entirely from the Solid 
South. All but a handful were re-elected, 
so that in the new House the potential 
Democratic strength in the coalition still 
will be 100 or more. However, the Demo- 
cratic gain of at least 28 seats and the 
Republican loss of up to 27 make. the 
coalition’s grip on the House decidedly 
less secure. To muster the 290 votes neces- 
sary to override a veto if all members are 
present, the coalition would have to unite 


the equivalent of all 185 Republican votes 
and 105 Democratic votes, which is a near 
impossibility. Accordingly, the House 
coalition is expected to be less aggressive. 

In the Senate. In the present Senate, 
the coalition has been able to command as 
many as 25 Democratic votes, to add to 
the normally almost solid Republican 
strength of 37. That has given the coali- 
tion a safe majority, and, when even a few 
Administration supporters joined with it 
on a specific issue, the 64 votes needed to 
override. a presidential veto. In the new 
Senate, the change in individual attitudes, 
combined wrth the President’s stronger 
hold on the Congress as a whole and on 
the nation as well, is expected to lessen the 
effectiveness of the coalition. 

Effect on labor issues. Labor demon- 
strated its political strength in the elec- 
tions by striking down. Congressmen to 
whom it objected, such as Melvin J. Maas 
(Rep.), of Minnesota, as well as by help- 
ing to re-elect the President. Its victory 
was far from complete, as labor opposition 
to Howard W. Smith (Dem.), of Virginia, 
Clare E. Hoffman (Rep.), of Michigan, 
and many others was unsuccessful. How- 
ever, the net result is that labor will wield 
more influence in the new House than in 
the old. This fact is more important in 
protecting laws that labor already has on 
the statute books than in enacting new 
laws. 

In sum, the President and those who 
cast their lot with him in the elections will 
have their way in the new Congress more 
often than they have had their way in the 
old Congress. But it seems certain that 
they will not have their way all the time 
or on ‘all issues. 
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Issues Facing 


Big Three: 


Meaning of Stalin’s Moves 


Russia’s Desire for Border Security as Price 


Hope of U.S. and Britain 
to win Soviet assistance 
in the war against Japan 


There will be plenty to talk about and 
to decide when, with the U.S. election 
out of the way, President Roosevelt, 
Prime Minister Churchill and Premier 
Stalin meet again. 

Mr. Roosevelt will want such a meeting 
at an early date. He then can combine a 
vacation from campaigning and from pres- 
sure of administration in Washington 
with a conference that will deal with is- 
sues pressing for settlement more and 
more urgently. 

Most of those issues relate to Russia. 
Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill already 
have talked them out with each other. 
Mr. Churchill and Mr. Stalin talked oui 
some issues recently in Moscow. Yet Mr. 
Stalin, acting for Russia, leaves the main 
things unsettled. Just when an agreement 
seems to be reached, -he gives a jab indi- 
cating that it is not reached after all. 

One such jab kept Russian delegates 
from attending the International Civil 
Aviation Conference at Chicago. Another 
needled the U.S. and Britain over oil in 
Iran. Other jabs have revealed Russian dis- 
satisfaction over Poland, over plans for 
trying German war criminals, over details 
of the Dumbarton Oaks league proposal. 

It is time now for the three leaders to 
get down to cases. And, as they do, here 


are the outstanding facts on the various 
questions that are coming up: 

Japan. From the U.S. point of view, 
the question of Russian co-operation in 
the war against Japan ranks as No. 1 on 
the Roosevelt-Churchill-Stalin 
Military experts in this country estimate 
that Russian co-operation could shorten 
the Japanese war by six months or a year. 
Russia already occupies a strategic posi- 
tion at Japan’s back door. Without Rus- 
sia’s help, Allied forces might have to fight 
a long and costly land campaign to win a 
position of equal value. 

The fact that Mr. Stalin now openly 
refers to Japan as an aggressor nation 
demonstrates that he no longer fears a 
two-front war. Mr. Roosevelt will want to 
find out what part Russia is prepared to 
play against Japan and under what con- 
ditions she will be willing to play it. Mr. 
Stalin, on his side, may want to know just 
what military steps the United States is 
prepared to take, especially in North 
China, Korea and Manchuria. Also, he 
may want to know what war equipment 
the U.S. is prepared to send, in order to 
permit Russia to intervene against Japan. 
Definite answers can be given in a face-to- 
face meeting. 

Germany. Final decisions on the post- 
war treatment of Germany likewise can 
be reached. Settlements will be sought on 
several points. 

Occupation. Tentative plans call for 
U.S. troops to occupy Southern Germany, 
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of World Co-operation 


British troops to occupy Northwestern 
Germany, and Russian troops to occupy 
Eastern Germany. All three allies would 
occupy Berlin, which would be the head- 
quarters of a joint commission. Those plans 
may be approved when the leaders meet. 

Boundaries. As to Germany’s future 
shape, there is less certainty. The Rhine 
River on the west and the Oder River on 
the east are being discussed as the ap- 
proximate boundaries of postwar Germany, 
with slices of German territory to be given 
to various neighboring countries or inter- 
nationalized. Also, Southern Germany may 
be split off and joined with Austria. 

Population. The catch in the boundary 
plans comes from the fact that most of the 
neighboring countries are reluctant to take 
German people along with German terri- 
tory. These countries may insist on moving 
the Germans from any annexed territory 
back into the trimmed-down Germany that 
will remain. In that case, postwar Germany 
might have a population nearly as big as 
before, living in a land area one-third 
smaller. If, in addition, Germany is to be 
stripped of her heavy industry, the prob- 
lem of finding work for so many Germans 
might become acute. 

Reparations. The territorial and eco- 
nomic future of Germany has a direct 
bearing on the reparations question. Mr. 
Stalin expects Germany to make repara- 
tion, in the form of goods and labor, for 
the damage done in Russia. However, he 
is understood to prefer that Russia forego 
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some reparations rather than see Germany 
become industrially strong enough to be- 
come once more a threat. 

The outlook is for a postwar Germany 
smaller and weaker than before, but with 
arrangements made to keep all Germans 
occupied in nonmilitary pursuits. 

Poland. The Roosevelt-Churchill-Stalin 
meeting also may bring a reconciliation 
between the U.S.-British and Russian po- 
sitions regarding Poland. The Polish ques- 
tion has two phases—one relating to the 
Russian-Polish boundary and the second 
to the character of the Polish government. 
Each is complicated by the other. 

Mr. Churchill and Mr. Stalin are agreed 
on the Curzon Line as a basis for Poland’s 
eastern boundary. Mr. Roosevelt may be 
asked to concur, In compensation for loss 
of territory to the east, Poland would be 
offered a slice of German territory reach- 
ing as far as the Oder River on the west. 
The Poles, however, are not anxious to 
have a big minority of Germans within 
their borders, and may decline to take 
such a big slice of Germany. 

As to the character of the Polish govern- 
ment, efforts are being renewed in London 
by Prime Minister Mikolajcyk, of Poland, 
to form a merger of the Polish Govern- 
ment-in-exile in London with the Russian- 
sponsored Polish group in Lublin. This 
may mean elimination of several members 
of the London group considered objection- 
able by Mr. Stalin. Such a merger prob- 
ably will be encouraged by Mr. Roosevelt 
and Mr. Churchill. But they are insisting 
that the resulting Polish government, while 
friendly to Russia, be really independent, 
and not just a puppet. 

Other subjects are waiting for discus- 
sion by the Big Three leaders. 
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STALIN AND THE JAPANESE FOREIGN MINISTER 
A pact then... a two-front war now? 


Oil. Russia suddenly is letting it be 
known that she is not satisfied with the 
oil resources inside her own borders, but 
needs more. She is asking the Government 
of Iran for an oil concession in the northern 
part of that country. This brings her into 
potential conflict with U.S. and British 
firms, which also are seeking new oil con- 
cessions in Iran. The U.S. and British 
Governments have assented to the Iranian 
Government’s plan to postpone all such 
negotiations until after the war. Russia, 
however, is pressing for action at once. 
Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill probably 
will seek a definite understanding with 
Mr. Stalin as to Russia’s ultimate objec- 
tives in Iran. 

Aviation. Waiting to be cleared up also 
is Russia’s attitude toward international 
aviation. U.S. officials had understood that 
Russia wanted to co-operate in this field. 
But Russian delegates to the Chicago con- 
ference were ordered home, even though 
they already had arrived in this country. 
Now there is doubt as to whether Russia 
will consent to let any foreign planes fly 
over her territory. 

New league. Still another pending ques- 
tion is Russia’s role in the new United Na- 
tions organization. Russia is unwilling to 
give up her right to veto action against 
an aggressor by the proposed Security 
Council, even though the nation accused 
of aggression be herself. 

The puzzling actions of Russia raise a 
question as to the real motive behind 
them. U.S. officials familiar with Russia’s 
point of view explain that she is “security 
conscious.” This is said to be the reason 
her policies at times seem to be interna- 
tionalist, at times seem to be imperialist, 
and at times seem to be isolationist. 


Russia’s internationalism has been mani- 
fested in her participation in the world 
conferences on food, relief, money, and 
formation of a new league. 

Russia’s imperialism is made evident in 
her expansionist policy in Eastern Europe 
and Iran. There, her actions bear a strik- 
ing resemblance to those of old-time ezar- 
ist Russia, previous to 1917. 

Russia‘s isolationism shows up in her re- 
luctance to let military leaders of Allicd 
nations move about freely in her own 
country, and in her hesitation over taking 
part in plans to promote world aviation. 

The motive of Russian leaders in each 
of these cases is declared to be a desire 
for security. Premier Stalin is reported to 
be acutely conscious of the fact that a 
score of countries, including several in 
Latin America, still do not maintain dip- 
lomatic relations with Russia. The recent 
Russian slap at Spain, Portugal and Switz- 
erland was construed in the U.S. as a 
warning to all these countries that times 
have changed and that they are expected 
to cease treating Russia as an enemy or 
an outlaw nation. 

The Russian leaders fear that British 
efforts to build up a sphere of influence 
in Western Europe really are directed at 
Russia. Also, they interpret the widespread 
anti-Russian expressions in the United 
States and elsewhere as a sign that their 
country some day might have to fight a 
combination of Western powers. 

Because of this fear, Russia’s moves 
toward international - co-operation are 
countered by other moves toward imper- 
ialism and isolationism. 

Warm expressions of friendship for 
this country and Britain voiced by Mr. 
Stalin in his recent speech, however, are 
taken at face value by high officials of the 
United States. They point to his emphatic 
declaration for united action by “peace- 
loving nations” to prevent the outbreak of 
anew war. 

President Roosevelt and Secretary of 
State Cordell Hull are going on the as- 
sumption that Russia’s first - preference is 
to obtain security through international 
co-operation, and that, as she gains con- 
fidence in the reality of the friendship of 
other nations, she gradually will throw off 
her isolationist and imperialist ways. They 
also assume that, if Russia loses confi- 
dence in the friendship of other powers, 
she will turn completely either to isola- 
tionism or imperialism, or a combination 
of the two, which in the end might lead 
to a new war. 

And so the President, with his new 
mandate from the American people, will 
try to persuade Mr. Stalin that Russia 
really can rely on international friendship 
and that her best hope of security is by 
consistently following the path of interna- 
tional co-operation. 
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FOR YOUR BUSINESS! 


The growing problem of fast, efficient payroll handling will 
become further complicated on January 1,.1945, when the 
Individual, income Tax Act of 1944 goes into effect. Deter- 
mining employees’ taxes to be withheld from wages will be 
more complex than it now is. 


Because tax determination must come first, less time will be 
left for actual writing of the payroll. A new peak will develop — 
unless measures are taken to prevent it. 


: To help you overcome present payroll writing difficulties and 

avoid new ones, Burroughs offers a comprehensive new study, 

“Payroll Peaks,” packed with constructive suggestions, Burroughs 
also offers help in computing employees’ withholding taxes on — 
and after Janvary 1, 1945, in the form of government-approved 
withholding tax tables for weekly, bi-weekly, monthly and 
semi-monthly payroll periods. You will get much benefit from 

these latest Burroughs helps. Send for them today. 











Burroughs 


IN COUNSEL 
IN SERVICE - 


FIGURING, ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL MACHINES 
MAINTENANCE SERVICE ¢ BUSINESS MACHINE SUPPLIES 
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Send for these FREE helps 


"Payroll Peaks’’—an unusually comprehensive booklet, 
graphically describing the growth through the years 
of payroll peaks—and measures to level them. It dis- 
cusses several complete payroll plans, their comparative 
merits and their suitability to various accounting needs. 
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BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
Withholding Tax Tables —for establishing withholding DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 

tax figures as prescribed by the Individual Income Tax 0 Send me your new booklet, “Payroll Peaks.” 

Act of 1944, effective January 1, 1945. Printed on ( Send me____withholding tax tables for ( ) weekly, ( ) bi-weekly, 
heavy card stock, these easily-read bracket tables are {_ ) monthly, (—_) semi-monthly periods. 

a great convenience to employers who elect not to 
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compute the exact tax on each employee's earnings. Co 
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COMING SQUEEZE ON GERMANY 


Prospect of Ending War in 1944 as Seen by Professional Military Men 


Stiffening of Pacific job 
expected with the enemy 
holding shorter lines 


Strenuous efforts now are being made to 
win the war in Europe this year: A major 
effort is under way to gain a break-through 
on the Western Front and end the German 
war quickly. That is clear from the time- 
table that has been drawn up by profes- 
sional military men. 

A general outline of the course of the 
war as viewed by these important officials 

_is presented in the paragraphs that follow. 
It is stressed that the prospect of winter 
fighting will affect the European campaign. 
As for the war in the Pacific, it is recog- 
nized that the Japanese are dug in, that it 
will take some time to dislodge them from 
their new frontiers. 

The outlook, as seen by these military 
men, is this: 

The over-all situation. A drive now is 
on to defeat Germany this year. Offensives 
now developing are aimed in that direc- 
tion. Vast supplies are being piled up to 
support a major drive. An early advance 
on all Allied fronts is to be expected. 

The Atlantic now is virtually clear of 
German submarines. This means that Al- 


lied cargoes are getting through to support , 


a sustained offensive. 

Russia also is on the verge of a big, new 
offensive. That offensive is likely to extend 
from the Arctic to the Danube. It well may 
be the clincher to a squeeze that will end 
with Germany’s collapse. : 

In Italy, Allied armies are moving ahead 
slowly, due to Germany’s prepared posi- 
tions and strength. However, the campaign 
here is serving to tie up important German 
divisions that otherwise could be used to 
advantage to defend German soil. 

In the Pacific, the U.S. offensive is go- 
ing well. Our strategy is entirely offensive. 
The Japanese have been stopped except in 
China. There are signs of Japanese weak- 
ness and overextension. The enemy is re- 
tiring to shorter lines. 

The situation in Germany. German 
military power is waning, weakened by air 
and ground attack. The Germans, however, 
can be expected to fight desperately to 
hold their positions until winter slows the 
Allied drive. Germany’s industry and sup- 
ply facilities are badly hurt by heavy 
bombing. She is short of man power and 
fuel. Her sources of coal that keeps war in- 
dustries running soon will be in Allied 
hands if the offensive goes well. 
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Bombing will be stepped up, but bomb- 
ing alone will not win. It will, however, 
make progress easier for the ground forces. 

There is evidence that German morale 
is cracking. Civilian and military spirits 
are deteriorating. Robot bombs no longer 
are a serious menace to the Allies. 

No military miracles are to be expected. 
Ground must be won and held by foot 
soldiers. 

The question of how many young men 
this country is willing to expend is an im- 
portant factor in the offensive. The U.S. 
and Britain are not willing to sacrifice men 
recklessly. 

As for Japan. Japan has lost much 
ground, but there is little prospect of her 
early defeat. She would be satisfied to stop 





fighting men has been heavy. Her land 
forces have been hard hit, her Navy badly 
crippled. She is being cut off from fuel 
and other supplies. She has not been able 
to support her garrisons trapped in the 
Marshalls and the New Guinea area. These 
troops are dying of hunger and sickness. 

Japanese shipping is suffering heavy 
losses from U.S. submarines. 

Then, too, the U.S. is increasing its 
naval and military forces in the Pacific. 
New moves against enemy-held areas are 
in the making. A drive to free the East In- 
dies may not be far away, 

Japan, however, still holds strong. posi- 
tions at important points in the Philip- 
pines, Burma, China and the East Indies. 
These forces are not to be dislodged easily. 
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—U. S. Army Signal Corps 





A REMINDER TO THE YANKS 
- - . the Allies are on the lookout for winter 


fighting now if she could keep the territory 
she has won. Japan and Germany both are 
hoping for the Allies to grow tired of the 
war, to offer peace terms they can accept. 

Japan still holds her important oil 
sources in the Dutch East Indies, but 
these are being cut off by American con- 
trol of shipping lanes. She still has re- 
sources to fight on for some time, although 
stepped-up bombing by U.S. B-29s soon 
will weaken those resources. 


o 
Japanese planes, fuel and other mate- 


rials are inferior to ours. Japan has new 
models of planes, however, that are better 
than some of her old planes. 

Japan’s loss of experienced air and naval 


Japanese operations in China — show 
strength and some success. 

Despite strong new forces in the Pa- 
cific, this country is suffering losses of 
ships, planes and men. Damage to U.S. 
ships suffered in Philippine landings may 
cause some delays. Long supply lines must 
be maintained. Sickness and decreased effi- 
ciency require heavy replacements. 


Thus, it is shown that, in the eyes of — 


highly placed military men, there is pros- 
pect of continued military operations 
abroad for some -time after Germany is 
defeated. There is no apparent way that 
the war can be won without extensive and 
costly operations. 
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Super-FM Soundproofs the Ai 


@ THUNDERSTORMS charge the atmosphere with 
static . .. man-made static may also cause inter- 
ference on the standard broadcast waves ; < « but 
listeners to FM (Frequency Modulation) hear 
each musical note or spoken word as clearly as 
though in a sound-proof auditorium. Using very 
high frequencies—tiny wavelengths—FM brings 
perfection into radio reception under all atmos- 
pheric conditions. 


For many years, RCA Laboratories have had a 
constant interest in the technical development of 
FM. Research in this field continues, but most of 


CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


RCA LABORATORIES - PRINCETON +: NEW JERSEY phonographs—records 


it is related to the war effort and is of a military 
nature... Prior to the war RCA manufactured 
and sold FM broadcast transmitters. After the 
war RCA will manufacture and sell a complete 
line of FM transmitters as well as high-quality 
super-FM receivers, utilizing a new type of circuit. 


When peace comes RCA will use its background 
of experience and engineering facilities in the 
broadcast transmitter and receiver fields, to build 
the type of apparatus broadcasters will need and 
receiving sets which will reproduce all broadcast 
programs with utmost realism and tonal quality. 





RCA 
leads the way in 
radio—television— 


* —tubes—electronics 


Listen to RCA’s “The Music America Loves Best’—Sunday, 4:30 P.M., E.W.T., over the NBC Network xe BUY WAR BONDS EVERY PAY DAY ¥&¢ 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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3x WHO SPEAKS FOR THE 21,500,000? 


By DAVID LAWRENCE | ‘ 


Forty-six million persons are estimated to have gone 
to the polls last’week. 

Approximately 24,500,000 voted for President Roose- 
velt, and 21,500,000 voted for Governor Dewey. 

Subtracting the votes of the Solid South, where the 
one-party system predominates, the margin of votes 
in the northern states between winner and loser was 
about 1,500,000. If less than 200,000 persons had shift- 
ed their votes in certain states, Dewey would have 
been elected. 

That was a close election. But President Roosevelt 
has triumphed and congratulations are due him for 
having again won a vote of confidence from the Ameri- 
can people. 

History, however, will not judge Mr. Roosevelt in 
a quantitative but in a qualitative sense. He will, of 
course, be known as the first man who was elected four 
times to the Presidency. But it is more important that 
the historian shall be able to write of him that in the 
midst of total war against Germany and Japan he suc- 
cessfully united us in victory and in winning the peace. 

To accomplish this is the mandate of the election. 

Many who voted for Mr. Roosevelt did not approve 
of his domestic policies. Many—even from the Repub- 
lican party—felt, rightly or wrongly, that this was not 
the time to risk a change in the office of Commander- 
in-Chief. But there was an unmistakable belief in the 
need for unity inside and outside our Government. 


How can we get unity? The months ahead 
are to be among the most terrible of the whole war peri- 
od. Casualties of American boys have already passed 
the 500,000 mark. This is a war to the bitter end and 
the home front must work even harder in the future 
than in the past. 

A presidential election develops deep lines of cleav- 
age. 

It would have been much better if America, like 
England, could long ago have established a system of 
parliamentary government whereby elections need 
not be held in wartime. 

In England, if any election had resulted in such a 
nearly even division of votes, the losing side would 


have been entitled to seats in the Cabinet and a coali- 
tion administration would have been formed. In that 
way the millions in the minority would have been 
united with the majority in a national government. 

But under our system, the 21,500,000 have no spokes- 
man in the executive agencies of government. They are 
just losers in an election. 


Minority is powerless: It’s true that the mi- 
nority is represented in both houses of Congress but 
here, too, the majority party, obedient to the wish of 
the President, can ignore the minority without being 
called to account until the next congressional election. 
And even then the President can go his own way for 
two years more. 

In the British democracy, the majority party which 
dominates both the executive and the legislative 
branches at the same time can be called to account at 
any minute—overnight in fact. 

That’s one reason why coalition government is a 
natural and inevitable sequel to a close election or the 
precursor of a threatened election during a war crisis. 

The British people apparently have a better form of 
democracy than we have. So do the people of Canada, 
Australia and the Irish Free State. 

It’s true, of course, that Mr. Roosevelt made a ges- 
ture in the direction of the principle of coalition when 
he appointed Republicans to be Secretary of War and 
Secretary of the Navy, respectively, in 1940. But, un- 
der our system, Cabinet officers have no direct respon- 
sibility either to Congress or to the people. They are 
merely departmental administrators and, if they dissent 
vigorously, they can be asked by the President to resign 
and some rubber-stamp successor can be appointed. 

It has been suggested that our Cabinet officers be 
required to submit to interrogation in both houses of 
Congress. But that would be of no avail if, after an un- 
satisfactory interrogation, Congress had no means of 
removing them. To remove either the President or any 
officer of the executive branch of the Government 
there must under our present Constitution be an “im- 
peachment” and this is provided only when a mis- 
demeanor is committed. 
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U.S. Pat. Office 


other pages of The United States News are written in their entirety by 
notional news irrespective of the editorial views expressed here.) 


“l wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.“ 


VOLTAIRE 
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The parliamentary system, on the other hand, per- 
mits not only the immediate removal of a Cabinet offi- 
cer but, if the Prime Minister keeps such a Cabinet 
secretary over the protest of the legislative body, it 
could result in the removal of the Prime Minister, too. 

This system need not result in frequent elections. In 
fact, in England there has been no general election 
since before 1939. But the threat of an election stimu- 
lates in the British Cabinet, including the Prime Min- 
ister himself, a sense of direct responsibility to the peo- 
ple which we do not have in America. 

Can we acquire under any modification of our con- 
stitutional system these advantages which other de- 
mocracies enjoy? 

Maybe this is the time for a constitutional amend- 
ment because a very large group of our citizens are 
already urging that the President be given the power 
hereafter to use the armed forces of the United States 
at will without consulting the people’s representatives 
—the Congress. 

We are being told that there isn’t time to consult 
Congress during a crisis. Maybe not. But there is time 
to consult Congress in advance so that proper delega- 
tion of power may be made when a crisis is in its in- 
cipient stages. 

The safest way to assure proper use of the war 
power in doing our part in keeping the peace of the 
world is to place all necessary authority in the Chief 
Executive and hold him immediately responsible to the 
people just as is done under the parliamentary system. 
No Prime Minister of Great Britain needs to get a vote 
of his Parliament every day, for he knows that if he 
shows the slightest sign of adopting a mistaken course 
—months and months ahead of any acute stage in a 
ttisis—he will be removed. He steps along cautiously 
therefore but with the certain knowledge that the peo- 
ple can remove him at will. 


Change in Constitution: There is no way we 
tan have the true. democracy of Britain except by 
making a change in that article of the Constitution 
which provides for removal of a President. 

In the meantime, President Roosevelt can recognize 


American system provides no spokesman for minority or check on 
Executive except at fixed election times—Constitutional amendment 
could make government immediately responsible to the people. 





the merit in those 21,500,000 protest votes. He can 
analyze why these were recorded against his Admin- 
istration. He can discover that while some voters dif- 
fered with him on foreign policy—and these he need 
not worry about too much because Governor Dewey 
lifted that issue out of the campaign—there were mil- 
lions of voters who felt that the conduct of domestic 
policies was subject to severe criticism. 

The principle of coalition government can be ac- 
cepted, moreover, by Mr. Roosevelt in his approach to 
the many controversial problems that will face the 
next Congress. 

The antagonisms which have been festering in the 
anti-Administration group are not all justified by any 
means. But can it be argued that they are all unjusti- 
fied? 


One more victory to win: Mr. Roosevelt pre- 
sumably will finish his public career with this term. 
There are no further worlds for him to conquer—ex- 
cept one. And that is to win the esteem of a majority 
of his opponents, something he does not have today 
and can never attain until he sweeps aside sensitive- 
ness and conducts his Administration on an impersonal 
rather than a personal basis. 

The 21,500,000 citizens who voted against Mr. 
Roosevelt have contributed their sons and their sub- 
stance to the war with as much patriotism as the other 
24,500,000. We call this a non-partisan war. Mr. 
Roosevelt can command even greater and greater sup- 
port from all the people in the remaining months of 
the war by adopting in administrative tasks and legis- 
lative proposals a spirit of conciliation, of adjustment 
and of simple justice toward those who differ with him. 

For a great President is not necessarily a man who 
has won one term or two terms or three terms or four 
terms in the White House. 

A great President is a man who is honest with him- 
self, who can brush aside selfishness and conquer 
pride, and who can above all admit error to those he 
has wronged and set about with a spirit of good-will 
to redress those wrongs. In other words, a great Presi- 
dent and a great Christian are synonymous. 
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No Mid- 
Shift Letdown 
when you serve 
workers from the 


PIX ROLLING 
SNACK BAR 


To keep production going full blast 
right up to closing time, serve pep- 
building refreshments from the new 
PIX ROLLING SNACK BAR. It’s the 
simplest way to bring the mid-shift 
pick-up workers need for improved 
morale and increased output. 

PIX ROLLING SNACK BARS are 
light, compact, roll anywhere, right 
up to the production line. They pro- 
vide efficient facilities for serving 
sandwiches, beverages, fruit, candy 
and pastry .. . everything workers 
want. 

Whether your plant feeding require- 
ments demand mobile units such as 
PIX ROLLING SNACK BARS, or a 
complete industrial feeding installa- 
tion... whether your budget is large 
or small... let Pick Engineers help 
you with their planning experience. 


Send for illustrated folder S.B. 7. 


ALBERT PICK CO., INC. 
2159 Pershing Road, Chicago 9 
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: Ouestion of the Week _ 





Title Reg. U.S, Pat. Off. 


Limit Presidency to Two Terms 
By a Constitutional Amendment? 


Whether there should be a limit on the 
tenure of the Presidency is a much-debat- 
ed question. To present a cross section of 
informed opinion, The United States News 
asked political economists, authorities on 
the Constitution, members of Congress 
and others: 


Should the Presidency be lim- 
ited by constitutional amend- 
ment to two terms or any other 
specific tenure? 


Answers are printed herewith. Others 
will appear next week. 


John Foster Dulles 


New York, N.Y.; Member, Sullivan and 
Cromwell Law Firm; Chairman, Federal 
Council of Churches Commission on Just 
and Durable Peace, ~ 


answers: 

The President’s tenure ought to be lim- 
ited by constitutional amendment. Our 
founders felt it safe 
to leave this flexible, 
relying upon the Elec; 
toral College to pre- 
vent successive re- 
elections which would 
reduce us to the sta- 
tus of a ruled people. 
Since then the meth- 
od of election has 
changed and the pow- 
ers of the office have 
vastly increased. There is nearly the power 
of self-perpetuation. Against that the peo- 
ple should protect themselves. 
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MR. DULLES 


Senator Byrd 


(Dem.), Va.; Chairman, Senate Committee 
on Rules; Chairman, Joint Congressional 
Committee on Reduction of Nonessential 
Federal Expenditures; Member, Senate Com- 
mittees on Finance and Naval Affairs, 


answers: 

I favor a limitation by constitutional 
amendment of the term of the President 
to two consecutive four-year terms or to 
one six-year term. I am inclined to think 
one six-year term would be preferable. 


Francis W. Coker 


New Haven, Conn.; Professor, Department 
of Government and International Relations, 
Yale University; Member, Board of Editors, 
American Political Science Review, 


answers: 
Definitely, “No.” The Constitution as 
it stands empowers the voters to limit any 
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President’s tenure to any number of terms 
they desire. They may refuse to re-elect a 
President. In matters of private mght 
(freedom of speech, e¢te.), constitutional 
provisions may properly protect individ- 
uals and minorities. Byt majorities as well 
as minorities have rights in a democracy. 
In decisions on public policy, as in choos- 
ing a President, the opinion of a majority 
must take precedence over the opinion of 
a minority. The Constitution should not 
be changed to destroy that majority right, 
if we are to remain a democracy. 


Henry Epstein 
New York, N. Y.; Former Solicitor General 
of New York, 


answers: 

The Constitution of the United States 
is the charter of a free people. It should 
not be amended to 
protect the people 
from the exercise of 
their own free choice. 
Tradition may be of 
great psychological 
value to a_ nation. 
Tradition, however, 
should never become 
a limication upon the 
voice of the people 
a de- 





—Harris & Ewing 
MR. EPSTEIN exercised in 
mocracy through the electoral franchise. 

Therefore, 1 am against limiting the 
Presidency by constitutional amendment. 


George H. Moses 


Concord, N.H.; President Pro Tempore, 
United States Senate, 1925-33; President, 
New Hampshire Constitutional Convention, 
1938, 


(by telegraph) 


answers: 
I do not remember how I voted on the 
resolution 


of Senator La Follette when 
there was talk of re- 
nominating Calvin 
Coolidge in 1928. He 
asked an expression 
of the Senate in op- 
position to more than 
two terms for a pres- 
idential period. How- 
ever, the question 
was then 
—Wide World as Mr. Coolidge “did 
GEORGE H. MOSES = not choose to run.” 
Now we have had a candidate seeking 
four terms—and I am desperately opposed 
to that. Accordingly, I approve a consti- 
tutional amendment to limit the presiden- 
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tial tenure to two terms of four years each 
or, preferably, to one term of seven years, 


Charles Warren 


Washington, D. C.; Counsellor and Lecturer 
on the Constitution; Former Assistant At. 
torney General of the U. S., 


answers: 

I am opposed to any amendment on the 
subject and am satisfied to leave the Con- 
stitution as the framers of 1787 left it. 


C. Mildred Thompson 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; Dean, Vassar College, 


answers: 

I think the Presidency should not be 
limited to two terms by constitutional 
amendment. The tenure of the Presidency 
should be left flexible for the electorate to 
determine at each election period. 

The framers of the Constitution were 
wise in deciding against a fixed limitation 
of the number of terms. If the supposition 
is that danger lies toward dictatorship in 
unlimited number of terms, may I say 
that I do not think there is danger of dic- 
tatorship if free press, ‘free discussion, free 
elections are maintained. Dictatorship, if 
it comes, may arrive in a first term of a 
Presidency as easily as in the second, third, 
or fourth, as the case may be. 


Claude A. Watson 


los Angeles, Calif.; Presidential Nominee, 
Prohibition Party, 1944, 


answers: (by telegraph) 

The minor parties, and particularly the 
Prohibition Party, have done the states- 
manship thinking for years. For better 
than 32 years we have advocated a con- 
stitutional amendment limiting to one 
term of six years the Presidency of the 
U.S. This is in accord with the Jefferson- 
ian views of democracy and also my own. 

To do otherwise is to build a machine 
that to perpetuate itself in power will 
build in the minds of the people the 
theory of the indispensable man. 


Dr. Norman V. Peale 


New York, N. Y.; Chairman, Committee for 
Constitutional Government, 


answers: 

The world-wide drift to one-man gov- 
ernment is a return to Caesarism and the 
greatest threat to free institutions. 

The vast increase in executive powers 
has already jeopardized the constitutional, 
policy-making supremacy of Congress and 
the independence of the judiciary. With 
several million federal employes and vastly 
augmented federal spending, largely under 
executive control, the machinery for self- 
perpetuation in power is stronger than 
ever. We must have a_ constitutional 
amendment limiting tenure to close the 
gates to permanent rule by any one man. 
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DITTO 
BUSINESS SYSTEMS 
ARE INDIVIDUAL 
PRESCRIPTIONS 


Ditto Business Systems designers 
are men whose long experience 
with diverse business problems 
gives them the “know how” to 
create and apply special systems 
to fit special requirements. You'll 
save time, effort and dollars by 
consulting with your nearby Ditto 
specialist regarding— 


PRODUCTION : save up to 36 


hours getting orders into your shop! 


PURCHASING ¢ Get raw ma- 


terials into your plant 10 days faster! 


PAYROLL « All records from 


one single writing! 


ORDER-BILLING - Eliminate 


90 per cent of all typing! 
DITTO, Inc., 2309 W. Harrison St., Chicago 12, Ill. 


Manufacturers of Business Machines and Supplies 















& | 





Call your Ditto 
Business sustems 
Specialist for 
Consultation ! 
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ELECTION GAINS OF UNIONS 


Stronger Position for Seeking Wage Raises and Other Concessions 


Pressure on White House 
for rewards expected as 
result of campaign support 


Labor now will be looking to the White 
House for some reward for the help it 
gave President Roosevelt in winning a 
fourth term. CIO’s Political Action Com- 
mittee, headed by Sidney Hilman, will not 
be content to wait long for recognition of 
its efforts. Many members of Congress will 
feel indebted to the unions for re-election, 
will find it difficult to resist their pressure 
on legislation. 

All of this raises the question of what 
the election means to labor. Of concern, 
too, is the attitude that labor will take 
toward maintaining its no-strike pledge 
after one war is won and another war re- 
mains to be won. 

The outlook appears to be as follows: 

Wages. The President will be under re- 
newed pressure to scrap the “little steel” 
formula, now that the election is over. 
The CIO eased up in the late stages of the 
campaign on its demand for a revised for- 
mula, but now can be expected to join 
vigorously with the AFL for a change. 

Mr. Roosevelt will be in the middle of a 
squeeze in deciding this issue. On one 
side will be the unions. On the other side 
will be Government stabilization advisers. 


CIO’S PHILIP MURRAY 
»..a reward for patience? 
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—Harris and Ewing 





These advisers will urge the 
President to keep a tight lid 
on wages until defeat of Ger- 
many, then, perhaps, permit 
increases in hourly rates to 
offset loss of overtime pay. 
The stabilizers want no change 
in policy while the threat of 
inflation remains. 

Steel case. The War Labor 
Board cannot delay much long- 
er a decision in the steel in- 
dustry’s wage case. This case 
has been hanging fire almost a 
year. Involved is a demand 
for a wage increase that goes 
beyond the “little steel’ for- 
mula. WLB cannot approve 
that demand unless President 
Roosevelt orders the formula 
relaxed. But WLB can ap- 
prove other demands that 
would put more money in 
steelworkers’ pockets. These 
demands _ include _ night-shift 
differentials, vacation pay, a 
guaranteed annual wage return and others. 

Steelworkers have been led to believe 
by their president, Philip Murray, that a 
wage increase is forthcoming. Mr. Murray 
worked hard for President Roosevelt’s re- 
election, did not press his case immedi- 
ately before the election. Labor officials 
now predict that the steel- 
workers soon can expect favor- 
able action on a portion of 
their demands. 

Strikes. There was a drop 
in strikes as election day 
neared, but officials expect an 
upturn from now on. Mr. 
Murray will have trouble hold- 
ing steel unions in check un- 
less their case is settled soon. 
There is fear that a flurry of 
strikes in the steel industry 
would start an epidemic in 
other industries. Steelworkers 
think a year is too long to wait 
for a decision in their case. 

Man-power controls. The 
Government plans to relax its 
control of workers’ jobs after 
Germany is defeated. The U.S. 
Employment Service, however, 
will continue to channel work- 
ers into war plants. 

One big Labor Depart- 
ment? There will be agita- 
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PAC’S SIDNEY HILLMAN 
e « . won't be content to wait 


tion to bring all Government agencies that 
affect labor under control of the Depart- 
ment of Labor. Among such agencies are 
the National Labor Relations Board, War 
Labor Board, Social Security Board, War 
Manpower Commission, Railroad Media- 
tion Board, United States Employment 
Service. Many unions favor such a move, 
but agencies involved will fight any effort 
to deprive them of their independent 
status. Unions want a central labor agency 
that can settle even the hottest of labor 
disputes without having such disputes end 
up at the White House, as at present. 

Secretary of Labor. Reports again will 
persist that Frances Perkins is to be re- 
placed as Secretary of Labor. Candidates 
for the job already are being boomed. Miss 
Perkins is known to have offered several 
times to resign, but Mr. Roosevelt has 
refused to accept her resignation. Insiders 
believe that no immediate change is in 
prospect. This would be a difficult Cabinet 
appointment to make. With labor split into 
many groups, Mr. Roosevelt would have 
trouble selecting a Secretary who would 
please all factions. 

Labor legislation. Chances are bright- 
er for extending Social Security coverage 
to groups not now covered. The new Con- 
gress is expected to be more responsive to 
labor proposals than the last. 

Unions will demand repeal of the Smith- 
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Thinking about the future — planning 
to locate or re-locate your plant? Then, 
come right in, to the territory served by the 

Norfolk and Western. Let the specialists of the railway’s 

Industrial and Agricultural Department go over this area with 

you .. . and discuss with you plans best suited to your 

postwar activities. : 


In Norfolk and Western territory there is ample room to 
grow. Itisa land of broad and fertile valleys, numerous rivers 
and deep forests; a land of intelligent native labor and an 
abundance of raw materials and resources — power from 
bituminous coal that is readily accessible; pleasant, stimulating 
climate, and precision rail transportation to the year-round, 
ice-free port of Norfolk, Va. 


Stretching between the Midwest and Virginia and the 
Carolinas, and between the North and the South, this vast 
region is a land of great producing and consuming markets. 
Here you will find the essentials of sound industrial progress. 


Our industrial specialists are eager to help 
you with your particular problem. They will 
give you complete, accurate and detailed infor- 
mation on the advantages Norfolk and Western 
territory offers for industrial growth. 










Call or write, Industrial and Agricultural 
Department, Norfolk and Western Railway, 
Roanoke, Va. Your request for data will be 
held in strictest confidence. 


RAILWAY 


FOR BETTER PLANT LOCATIONS 


- Q 











Connally War Labor Disputes Act, but it 
is doubtful if they will be successful. Sen- 
timent against strikes will continue strong 
in Congress, and the antistrike provisions 
of this law will be hard to remove. 

Future of WLB. It probably will not be 
possible for workers to obtain raises in 
wages without approval of the War Labor 
Board until both wars are won. However, 
WLB’s policies will have to be revised to 
cover the reconversion period. Chances are 
good that the wage freeze will be relaxed 
after the German war. 

It will not be surprising if new faces 
appear on the Board. Reports are circulat- 
ing that Chairman William H. Davis and 
Vice Chairman George W. Taylor are con- 
sidering stepping out. 

Future of PAC. The CIO convention 


late this month will determine the future 





JOHN R. STEELMAN 
e « - @ peaceful record 


of the Political Action Committee. There 
is much agitation among CIO unions to 
keep this organization alive to conduct 
“educational” campaigns between elec- 
tions. 

Annual wage. Much will be heard 
about guaranteeing wage earners a fixed 
annual income. Acceptance will be slow in 
industries with uncertain business pros- 
pects unless such a policy is ordered by the 
Government. 


U. S. Conciliation Service. Resigne- 
tion of John R. Steelman as director of the 
U.S. Conciliation Service focuses atten- 
tion on the part this agency of Govern- 
ment has played in promoting peaceful in- 
dustrial relations in recent years. 

A few years ago, more than half of the 
labor dispute cases handled by the Service 
involved strikes. For example, in 1938, 
about 57 per cent of the 1,267 cases before 
the agency were at the strike stage when 
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Bituminous Coal works on your farm every day, sir, 
to help you do your wartime job. Coal helps make steel 
for your fences, farm machinery, tractor, car, and truck, 
It helps make fertilizer, insecticides, roofing, and paint 
—to name only a few vital farm necessities. 












American farm products go to market ' 
on the railroads—and 94 per cent of ‘ 
all our locomotives use Bituminous Coal 
for power! And chances are the electrici- 
ty for your refrigerating units and lights 
is generated from Bituminous Coal! 


















Ke4y Zo WE NEED BITUMINOUS COAL!” 


g Last year, to supply the demands of farm- 


ing, railroads, home, and factory, the coal 









industry produced a world’s record total of 589 mil- 
lion tons! This year the industry has scheduled an 
output of over 600 million tons—more coal than has 
ever been mined in any year in any country. 


Surprising Facts about 
Bituminous Coal 


I. High-octane gasoline can be made from coal... 
so America’s 3000-year supply of Bituminous Coal is 
ec IE A een our best insurance against a motor fuel shortage! 
electricity to run your electrical 
appliances. Coal also makes 
medicines, and dyes for fabrics. 
And, of course, 4 out of every 
7 homes are heated by Bitu- 
minous Coal... Farm, Home, 
and Industry Depend on Coal! 






2. A well-dressed woman, after Victory, will wear 
coal! For coal is needed for making precious nylons 







and many other fine fabrics. 







3. Bituminous Coal mining pays one of the highest 






hourly wages in American industry. In fact, more 






than iron and steel, rubber products, printing and 







publishing, or electrical machinery. Bituminous Coal 
Institute, 60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


UMINOUS 


3 COAL* 
# Farm, Home, and Industry Depend on Ceal! 
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Ties That Bind 
All America! 





HEREVER you are, along these endless bands of steel, you’re 
close to all America. For into every corner of the Nation are 
laid the tracks and ties of our railroads. 

Whether you’re a New Yorker eating fresh fruits grown in the far 
west, a Texan building an oil well with steel from the ‘Erie Area’, or 
a Westerner wearing eastern made shoes, the railroads are playing 
an important part in your life. 

For this broad Nation has been welded together by the ties that 
bind all America. 

Over 231,000 miles of track reach into every section of fertile 
plain, desert or mountain range. In every home, in some way, the 
influence of this vast system of railroads has been felt. 


&,,,. 23578 FREIGHT TRAINS DAILY 





In peace, through wars, in times of 
prosperity and depression, the railroads 












have pioneered, served and kept pace G2) 408,964 rrr cans oar 
witha growing Nation. And the continued Dd 25 000,000 war roms aur 





success of the railroads is an essential 
. part of the American way of life. 


Erie Railroad 


BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


AMERICAN RAILROADS AT WAR ) 











ONE OF AMERICA’S RAILROADS—ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY! 











conciliators were called in. During the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1944, only 11 
per cent of the 25,000 cases handled were 
strike cases. About 90 per cent of the war- 
time labor disputes have been settled by 
the Conciliation Service without submis- 
sion to the War Labor Board. 

Mr. Steelman’s retirement comes after 
seven years as head of the Service. His 
plans for the future have not been an- 
nounced, but he is expected to make a 
private business connection. Already he is 
being proposed by some labor and manage- 
ment groups as Secretary of Labor, but 
associates say he would not want the job 
if it were offered to him. 


Closed snop ban. Employers who 
would like to see the closed shop and 
maintenance of union membership _pro- 
hibited by law can find little to cheer about 
im the closed shop bans approved by 
voters of Florida and Arkansas on Novem- 
ber 7. s 

This is why: 

The War Labor Board takes the posi- 
tion that State laws cannot interfere with 
WLB orders that are designed to settle 
labor disputes in a way that the Board 
thinks will best help the war effort. This 
means that, until the courts rule other- 
wise, WLB will continue to approve main- 
tenance of union membership on _ the 
ground that orders granting this form of 
union security supersede any State laws 
which prohibited them. The Board has a 
policy of never approving closed or union- 
shop contracts in plants where such con- 
tracts have not been currently in effect. 
But it sometimes approves contracts of 
that type in plants where they previously 
have existed. 

Thus, it is apparent that, so long as 
WLB has authority to settle labor dis- 
putes, employers in Florida and Arkansas 
will find the closed shop bans of little use. 
Likewise, there is little chance of the 
closed shop or maintenance of member- 
ship being outlawed by federal statute. 
Labor appears now to have enough sup- 
porters in Congress to prevent passage of 
such legislation. After the war, when WLB 
disappears, the provisions against closed 
shops may carry some weight, unless they 
are declared invalid by the U.S. Supreme 
Court. 

The constitutional amendments ap- 
proved in Florida and Arkansas not only 
outlaw the closed shop, but also forbid 
employment contracts that require mem- 
bership in a union. They also permit work- 
ers to resign from a union without penalty. 
Thus, under the amendments, workers 
could bargain and organize without em- 
ployer interference, but they cannot enter 
into agreements with employers to require 
workers to maintain union membership 
as condition of employment or require 
newly hired employes to join a union in 
order to keep their jobs. 
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Want your child to hear better 
Radio Programs? 


Your child will find laughter and fun and thrilling 
tales of adventure and courage on the Blue. Hop 
Harrigan of the U. S. Army Air Forces is one of the 
most beloved—and the most listened to—of all kids’ 
heroes. Terry and the Pirates and that All-American 
boy, Jack Armstrong, are two other popular Blue 
Network youngsters’ programs of which radio can be 
proud. 

As a basic policy, the Blue Network’s Public Ser- 
vice Division keeps in constant touch with Parent 
Teacher Associations, local citizens’ Radio Councils 
and Women’s Clubs for guidance. 































Blue's “‘ Kid Shows” are evidence of a new trend in Radio 


Radio listening habits are changing. People are listen- 
ing more hours each day to the 196 Blue Network 
stations. The young and virile Blue Network has a 
new approach to radio’s job in a democracy. 

New types of daytime shows have brought Blue 
stations the largest morning audience of any net- 
work. Important public service features made listen- 
able by different program techniques . . . new evening 
shows keyed to the public’s demand for improvement 
in radio programs and starring the ablest entertainers 
...are convincing more people every day that radio 
is worth listening to. The measure of our success lies 
in the increasing number of listeners who have a 
renewed interest in radio because there is some- 
thing new on the Blue. 





Tired of your old favorites?...find new ones on the Blue 


Try the new ones on the Blue. New, exciting radio features are coming 
to the Blue Network every week. . . . Here are some of them: 





FINE COMEDY SHOWS EXCITING DRAMATIC SHOWS A WIDE VARIETY IN MUSIC NEW TYPE DAYTIME SHOWS ACCURATE NEWS REPORTING 
Ed Wynn - Ethel Barrymore Boston Symphony Breakfast at Sardi’s Walter Winchell 

Gracie Fields Counter Spy Guy Lombardo My True Story Time Views the News 
Alan Young Gang Busters Fred Waring Breakfast Club Drew Pearson 

William Bendix Herbert Marshall Metropolitan Opera Listening Post Raymond Gram Swing 
Charlotte Greenwood Lone Ranger Spotlight Bands Glamour Manor March of Time 

Milton Berle Hollywood Mystery Theater Paul Whiteman Morton Downey John B. Kennedy 


“THIS IS THE Plue NETWORK” 








SOUTH AFRICA 
LOOKS AHEAD 


Athwart one of the world’s oldest 
trade routes stand the tall cities of 
the Union of South Africa. Staunch 
ally in war and steadfast friend in 
peace, South Africa has much in 
common with America...the open, 
friendly temper of the people, the 
broad expanse of the land, a ten- 
dency toward skyscrapers in the 
cities and the culture of infor- 
mality in society. 

* Modern railways link the cities, 
producing areas and harbours, and 
the efficiency of the transit system 
has stood the test of war . . . sup- 
plying countless convoys, serving 

eets of transports, as well as facili- 
tating the repair of many a gallant 
ship that had suffered at the hands 
of the enemy. 


These transportation facilities, now 
adapted to war, are proven ad- 
juncts to peacetime trade afford- 
ing speedy, safe and economical 
carriage and careful handling of 
goods, in accordance with a tra- 

ition of service founded with the 
first white settlement of the Cape. 


Traditional, too, is the vast hospi- 
tality of the sunny salubrious land, 
with its modern hotels and clubs, 
its genial rest camps in the great 
game reserves, and magnificent 
drives through some of the world’s 
most inspiring scenery. The = 
is justly world-famous as a friendly 
place where the traveller lingers 
with pleasure, leaves with regret 
and revisits with delight. 

Write for free illustrated booklet, “South 
Africa on Service.” South African Govern- 
a ment, Information Office, 3101 

S\. Massachusetts Avenue 





SOUTH AFRICAN 
RAILWAYS and HARBOURS 
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OUTLOOK FOR TAX REVISION: 
TREASURY AS POLICY MAKER 


Businessmen can expect hard postwar 
sledding in selling their tax ideas to Con- 
gress and the Administration. The theory 
advanced by most business groups, that 
taxes on corporations should be erased or 
held to a minimum and that top individual 
surtaxes should come down, is not likely to 
take hold. 

Corporation taxes. Most postwar tax 
proposals made by private groups are 
based upon the contention that low taxes 
on corporations and lower taxes on wealthy 
individuals would speed recovery. The ar- 
gument is that business should be encour- 





—Harris & Ewing 
REPRESENTATIVE REED 
. «. sees the complexion change 


aged to expand, and that a low tax rate 
would help to bring this about. Lower 
taxes on upper-bracket individuals are 
advocated for the same purpose—to en- 
courage private investment in business en- 
terprise. 

Administration view. This tax view 
never has been accepted by the Adminis- 
tration. The Treasury, for example, con- 
sistently favored imposing higher taxes 
on middle and upper-bracket incomes dur- 
ing the war without adding much to the 
tax burdens of low-income groups. The 
Treasury Department also has been luke- 
warm toward any proposals that would 
change radically the levy on corporation 
earnings. 

Actually, the Roosevelt Administration 
leans toward the theory that individuals 


‘and big businesses tend to save too much, 
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more than can be invested profitably, and 
that this “oversaving” tends to retard 
business activity by creating pools of idle 
money in business-reserves, bank accounts 
and gilt-edged bonds. The counterpart of 
this theory is that Government outlays 
are required to keep activity at a high 
level. 

General tax prospects. All signs now 
point to the prospect that Treasury influ- 
ence in tax matters will increase. The war- 
time tax structure was built independently 
by Congress, where Representative Robert 
L. Doughton (Dem.), of. North Carolina, 
and Senator Walter F. George (Dem.), of 
Georgia, wrote their own tickets. They re- 
ceived assistance from their own experts, 
headed by Colin F. Stam, and Republi- 


cans such as Representative Daniel A. - 


Reed of New York. Secretary of the 
Treasury Morgenthau’s suggestions were 
ignored. 

Now this situation has changed, both 
because of the complexion of Congress and 
new conditions. In the period ahead. the 
tax trend will be toward lower rates, and 
the Administration will be in a better posi- 
tion to guide this downward adjustment 
than it was when taxes were rising. Dur- 
ing the war period, President Roosevelt 
was forced to take what Congress offered 
because of the urgent need for revenue. In 
postwar, he will have more leeway to 
choose because revenue needs will be 
secondary. This suggests a compromise 





—Harris & Ewing 
REPRESENTATIVE DOUGHTON 
. wrote his own ticket 
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““Unforeseen events... need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 





“WHAT DO YOU MEAN-—-A POSTWAR PROGRAM 
THAT’S WORKING NOW?” 


To ANSWER this straightforward ques- 
tion from American business, let’s first 
look at the pages of history—the ones 
dealing with past postwar years. 

The record shows that those are tur- 
bulent years. Years when people strug- 
gle to reclaim their lives, their jobs, 
their place in the world. Years when 
people are again uprooted, personal in- 
comes rescaled. The record further 
shows that during such years there is a 


etme atte”. iii Pais 
PROGRAM FOR 
POSTWAR SECURITY 


, against Employee Dishonesty 


~—s” wee” 


sharp increase in employee dishonesty. 
The Maryland Casualty Company be- 
lieves there is an urgent need to meet 
this problem now—today. 
And today, with its program for post- 
war security against employee dishon- 


esty, The Maryland provides the answer 


to this situation—the answer to this 
pressing question in the minds of Amer- 
ican business men. 

Under this program you are com- 
pletely safeguarded from losses due to 
dishonesty of any employee, no matter 
what his job or who he may be. It is 
sound, sensible, economical protection 
to have—and you can have it mow. Ask 
any Maryland agent or broker. Maryland 
Casualty Company, Baltimore 3, Md. 


THE MARYLAND 


INSURANCE OFFERS A SPLENDID CAREER FOR THE RETURNING WAR VETERAN WHO WISHES TO START HIS OWN BUSINESS 
IF YOU ARE INTERESTED, WRITE TO OUR HOME OFFICE 
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For BotH SOLDIER AND CIVILIAN, 
sulfa pills are on the job today wherever 
infection threatens. 


Producing this miracle medicine — 
enough and in time—is an epic achieve- 
ment of the pharmaceutical industry... 
with a helping hand from “Air at Work”, 
to speed processing, prevent waste and 
safeguard quality. Step into a sulfa 
plant and see how it’s done: 





1. MAGIC sulfanilimide starts life in a superheated 
still as sulfonyl chloride. Mixed with ammonia, 
agitated, centrifuged and decomposed in water— 
the crude sulfa is then ready for an intricate cycle 
of filtering and purifying operations. And at each 
step ‘‘Air at Work”’ is on the job ... keeping air- 
borne dust out of the plant, controlling pungent 
fumes and regulating indoor weather to assure 
uniform quality. 





“If wounded, take two”, 
says the Army. 


: . e 
fe ge “One every hour’’, says 
al) ae, the family physician. 


and a ‘ob for Ge at lock...” 


2. NEXT, sulfa powder is delivered to the packag- 
ing department cleanly and economically—by a 
Sturtevant pneumatic conveyor—and fed into the 
mixers. Then, in a special Sturtevant dryer, 
precision-controlled currents of air extract the 
moisture and assure a stabilized crystalline struc 
ture. Doubling the output of previous methods, 
this dryer ‘‘breathes” almost 214 million cubic feet 
of air to deliver 25,600 pounds of sulfa every 
two hours! 





3. POWDER is then ready for the tabletting ma- 
chine, where the final job of “Air at Work” is 
to pick up excess powder left after each tablet is 
molded. The Sturtevant System salvages this 
powder for use again—and equally important, 
keeps the fine, irritating dust out of the air—away 
from workers. 





AT CONVERSION TIME forging ahead of 
competition or even holding your own 
may depend in large measure on correct 
and adequate use of engineered air. 
Sturtevant engineers are ready to work 
with you or your planning committee 
now, to “Put Air to Work” as a cost-cut- 
ting product-improving production tool 
... that heats, ventilates, air conditions, 
dries, controls dust and fumes, or burns 
fuel more efficiently. 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 
Hyde Park Boston 36, Mass. 
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COLIN F. STAM 
... gave his aid as an expert 


between Congress. and the Treasury De- 
partment. 

Postwar tax rates. In general, business 
can expect no radically new tax measures. 
The wartime excess-profits tax is certain 
to be repealed after the Japanese war, but 
corporation normal taxes and surtaxes are 
likely to remain high. Business probably 
will get increased tax allowances for de- 
preciation, but the Treasury can be count- 
ed on to oppose most other concessions 
that will open up more deductions. 

For individuals, the postwar tax trend 
is likely to encourage spending, rather than 
savings. That means reduced taxes and 
higher exemptions for low-income groups 
and some reductions in excises. But only 
moderate concessions are in store for mid- 
dle and high-income brackets. Indications 
also are that few tax changes can be ex- 
pected until both wars definitely end and 
war spending can be virtually abolished. 

Specific details about the postwar tax 
outlook are given on page 67. 

Excess-profits tax relief. A general 
guide for excess-profits tax relief is being 
issued by the Treasury. Businessmen can 
get an idea of the tax complications in- 
volved from the Internal Revenue Bureau 
bulletin on the subject, which requires 210 
pages merely to state general principles 
now being followed. 

Purpose of the bulletin is to give Inter- 
nal Revenue agents, businessmen, account- 
ants and tax lawyers a general idea of how 
the relief provisions of the excess-profits 
tax law ere being administered. The Bu- 
reau wishes to speed action on 34,000 
claims now pending, which may involve 
as much as $12,000,000,000. 

Nothing in the bulletin, however, is to 
be regarded as a formal ruling. The Treas- 
ury insists that each claim for relief is to 
be considered on its individual merits, 
and general regulations are to follow ac- 
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Meet Design and Performance Requirements 


in Machine Tools 


The motor requirements for the precision machine tool, illustrated 
at the right, called for motors that met certain performance charac- 
teristics and special mechanical requirements. 

Holtzer-Cabot motor development engineers solved the problem by 
designing a special motor that exactly met all the operating and de- 
sign conditions ... and today these machine tools are operating at 
peak efficiency because of the dependability of the motors. 





Whether you build machine tools or cash registers, it will pay you to 
investigate Holtzer-Cabot special 


oth ‘ > . 
fractional HP motors. pheamens ney. Cee abetbenesol 


HOLTZER-CABOT 


Division of First Industria! Corporation 


s ond Builders of Special Fractional HP Motors and Electrical Apparatus 


Our engineers will gladly coop- 
t=} to} d I 
erate with you on your motor 
problems for post-war products. 








125 AMORY STREET, BOSTON 19, MASSACHUSETTS ® CHICAGO, ILLINOIS * NEW YORK, NEW YORK e PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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... here’s one in connection with mechanical scrubbing of vast-area 


floors,—freedom from power lines! 


Here is a Finnell Scrubber- 


Drier that is Self-Powered .. . affording great labor-saving 
advantages through its unique performance feature of continuous 
scrubbing. Operating under its own power, this Finnell has full 
freedom of range. Speeds along open stretches at the approximate 
rate of 15,000 sq. ft. per hour . . . works in and out of smaller 


spaces and makes detours with the mobility of a jeep! 


Another important feature of 
this Finnell is simultaneous 
scrubbing and drying. While 
the scrubbing is in progress, 
a forceful ‘V’ type squeegee 
corrals the dirty water, which 
is removed from the floor by 
powerful vacuum pickup. One- 
cylinder, four-cycle gasoline 
motor, air-cooled. 


For free floor survey, consultation, 
or literature, phone or write nearest 
Finnell branch or Finnell System, 
Inc., 3711 East St., Elkhart, Ind. 
Canadian Office: Ottawa, Ont. 


Buy Ansther. War Bond in 
the Sixth War Loan 


FINNELL SYSTEM, INC. 


Pioneers and Specialists in 


FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIRMENT AND SUPPLIES 




















BRANCHES 
IN ALL 
PRINCIPAL 
CITIES 





tual experience with cases. Claims also are 
expected to result in a wave of suits, and 
the U.S. Tax Court has set up a special 
division to handle relief cases. 

In general, excess-profits tax relief will 
be allowed only after taxpayers prove that 
their earnings during the base period, 1936 
through 1939,° were abnormally low for 
very special reasons. Relief also can be 
claimed by some taxpayers who were not 
in business in the base period. In such 
cases, they will be allowed to construct a 
period of base earnings that would tend 
to lower the excess-profits tax. 

Official attitude toward excess-profits 
tax relief is going to be tough. To obtain 
relief, you will have to prove your case 
definitely, and this will require much ef- 
fort. Treasury is to insist on complete 
earnings records for your company and a 
quantity of general data affecting your 
industry, so that precise comparisons can 
be made. Also, it will not grant relief sim- 
ply because you may have: lost money or 
had very low earnings in the base period. 

Under the law, relief can be granted be- 
cause of unusual circumstances in the 
1936-39 period, such as losses from floods, 
fires, strikes or crop blights; an unusual 
loss of normal markets or special events 
that temporarily caused abnormally high 
costs and low selling prices. Relief occa- 
sionally may be granted because of un- 
usual business-cycle conditions affecting 
both an individual firm and its industry, 
and because of a change in the nature or 
operation of your business. Each instance, 
however, is surrounded by many restric- 
tions and limitations. 

In issuing the bulletin, which can be 
obtained from the Government Printing 
Office in Washington, officials indirectly 
advise businessmen to study the guide 
closely so that claims can be prepared 
carefully and time can be saved. 





—Harris & Ewing 
SECRETARY MORGENTHAU 
. .. @ compromise is forecast 
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Pro ana Com 
of Matiomal Issues 


FDR Re-election: 
Press Appraisal 
Of Voting Trend 


In the re-election of President Roosevelt 
for a fourth term, the paramount factor, 
most commenting editors conclude, was 
the voters’ confidence in his war leadership 
and his influence for effective world col- 
laboration for peace. 

Observing that “there is not... any 
question of absolute national unity on the 
war and the peace,” the Kansas City 
(Mo.) Star (Ind.) attributes the result 
to “the evident belief of a majority .. . 
that these could be more safely handled 
under the leadership of .the wartime Ad- 
ministration.” 

The Dallas (Tex.) Times Herald (Ind.- 
Dem.) says that the voters, including “GI 
Joe’s papa and mama, his sweetheart and 
his friends and admirers . . . believe it 
essential to have a trained servant to solve 
international problems.” 

Beyond doubt, says the New York Her- 
ald Tribune (Ind.-Rep.) , “it was the world 
policies of the President which in the end 
turned the tide so strongly in his favor,” 
since his opponent appeared to be on these 
issues “in the position of following, not 
leading.” 

Declaring that the President received 
a “mandate to stay on the job and get 
the war won, then to build an enduring 
peace upon the foundation of international 
co-operation,” the Cincinnati (Ohio) En- 
quirer (Ind.) says it was “not a mandate 
to harken back to the economic experimen- 
tation and social reform of the New Deal.” 

The Washington (D. C.) Star (Ind.) 
says “thousands upon thousands of men 
and women... would have voted for a 
change had the nation not been at war.” 

The Denver (Colo.) Post (Ind.) cites, 
as additional reasons for the decision, in- 
fluence of the CIO-PAC and “the mam- 
moth federal pay roll.” 

The Washington (D. C.) Times Herald 
(Ind.) predicts that “Sidney Hillman will 
be the biggest political manager in the 
Democratic Party” and says “the way 
seems open for the President to get the 
U.S. into some sort of world superstate.” 
This newspaper believes it “possible that 
Dewey will get to the White House yet.” 

The New York Times (Ind.) emphasizes 
the fact that the President “has won a 
national victory” and declares that “a re- 
sult so little sectional as this . . . must 
strengthen the country for the completion 
of the tasks that lie ahead.” 
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At the turn of the century, our seaborne 
trade with many Middle American 
countries was still in its infancy ... 


mostly a matter of ships picking up - 


cargoes, hit or miss, when and where 
they could. 

But around 1900, enterprising men 
began to encourage the expansion of 
crops grown along the Caribbean— 
bananas, sugar, coffee, pineapples, 
cocoa—and secured ships to carry them 
north. They soon found cargoes for 
the return trips in northern manufac- 
tured goods. 

This healthy two-way trade grew 
like Jack’s beanstalk. 
By 1910 imports from 
the Caribbean were 
almost twice those in 
1900 — exports more 
than double. In 1940, 
the total export-import 
trade was six times the 

"1900 figure. 





Great White Fleet 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


EL SALVADOR * 
COLOMBIA 


GUATEMALA * 
PANAMA x 





HONDURAS * 
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~ «+ in the wake of the development 
of dependable, year-round steamship 
service between the Americas 


One of the pioneer shipping lines to 
Middle America was the United Fruit 
Company’s Great White Fleet. For over 
40 years these famous white ships have 
played a prominent part in the growth 
of inter-American trade. 

Expediting banana exports was one 
of the Fleet’s earliest functions. Since 
bananas are harvested a// year, this line 
was one of the first to institute year- 
round scheduled sailings. This pro- 
vided a regular two-way service of 
great importance to exporters and im- 
porters, who needed swift, dependable 
freight schedules to expand their trade. 

Today ships of the 
Great White Fleet are 
transporting war sup- 
plies. When ships can 
be spared, they'll re- 
turn to their great 
peacetime route . 
serving the economic 
unity of the Americas. 






MARING 
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NICARAGUA * COSTA RICA 
JAMAICA, B.W.1. 


* CUBA * 


Back the Attack—Buy EXTRA War Bonds! 





Special Keport_— | 


Inability of Empire to turn 
out weapons for Pacific 
war and meet civilian needs 


Three major principles underlie the 
Lend-Lease agreement now being com- 
pleted in Washington: 

Great Britain is to continue to get 
substantial Lend-Lease aid through 
the period of the Japanese war. 

British industry, after the German 
war, is to be allowed to return to ci- 
vilian production in step with U.S. 
industry. , 

Lend-Lease materials will not be 
sused in the British export trade. 
Arrangements are being made by a Brit- 

ish delegation of industrial and financial 
experts, headed by Lord John Maynard 
Keynes, officials of the State and Treasury 
departments and the Foreign Economic 
Administration. The agreement follows 
policy decisions made at the last Quebec 
Conference by Prime Minister Churchill 
and President Roosevelt. It marks a new 
phase in Lend-Lease operations. 

In Phase 1, which is to end with a Ger- 
man surrender, Lend-Lease aid was ad- 
vanced as an addition to the Allied war 
effort. The program was based on the the- 
ory that Great Britain and Russia were 














—Official British photo 


LORD KEYNES 
. «- $5,000,000,000 in aid for the British 


‘making their fullest possible war effort and 


still required equipment and supplies from 
the United States to keep going. After the 
United States entered the war, Lend-Lease 
was used as a means of equipping Allied 
fighters with the things they needed. 








ad 
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B-29'S AND AN AIR BASE IN INDIA 
Supplying airfields and battlefronts, repairing ships... the services of Lend-Lease 
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(This article represents the result of an 
extensive research on a fopic of out- 
standing importance in National Affairs.) 


RECONVERSION AID FOR BRITAIN: 
NEW ROLE FOR LEND-LEASE 


Continuance of Help to Assure English Industry Even Start With U. S. 


In Phase 2, Lend-Lease apparently is 
to be based on equitable Allied contribu- 
tions to the Pacific war. Thus, England is 
not to be asked to make a greater propor- 
tional effort against Japan than the 
United States will be required to make, 
The fact is that Great Britain now is too 
poor to fight Japan, police Europe, revive 
her lost export markets and repair war 
damage at the same time. So the United 
States will undertake part of the British 
burden through continued aid. 

Result is an agreement that, while Brit- 
ain fights Japan, the British Empire will 
receive about $5,000,000,000 worth of 
U.S. goods and services a year, compared 
with the $10,000,000,000 a year now being 
advanced. These supplies will go to the 
British Isles, the Mediterranean, India, 
Australia and New Zealand. 

Then, during the Japanese war, British 
industry will be given an opportunity to 
convert to peacetime production. Two 
programs stand foremost on the British 
schedule—new houses to repair bomb- 
shattered cities and towns, and an oppor- 
tunity for British businessmen to recover 
their prewar world markets. 

British delegates are reported to have 
asked for $6,500,000,000 in continued 
Lend-Lease aid, but to have settled for 
$5,000,000,000. This sum is expected to 
release about half of Britain’s war plants 
for peacetime output. 

The cutback, however, is not expected 
to leave Britain with as much civilian 
production, proportionately, as the United 
States will have in the same period. Ap- 
proximately 65 per cent of British output 
is in war goods, whereas U.S. war produc- 
tion is only 50 per cent of total output. 
Hence, Britain still is expected to devote 
a larger share of her output to the Jap- 
anese war than the United States, although 
the total U.S. contribution will over- 
shadow the British contribution. 

Terms. Future Lend-Lease aid to Brit- 
ain is to be confined to war materials, such 
as airplanes, guns and ammunition, and 
to raw materials needed by British war 
plants, such as steel, chemicals, gasoline 
and oil. Food also will continue on the 
Lend-Lease list. 

Under these terms, the present rule that 
Britain cannot re-export Lend-Lease mate- 
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BATTLE PASSENGERS.. 


They, Too, Depend On Douglas 


AIRCRAFT 





DOUGLAS EQUIPPED AIRLINES: All American Aviation — American Airlines — Braniff Airways — Chicago & Southern Air Lines — Colonial Airlines — Continental Air Lines — Delta 

Sir Corporation — Eastern Air Lines — Hawaiian Airlines — Inland Air Lines — Mid-Continent Airlines — Northeast Airlines — Northwest Airlines — Pan American Airways 

Pennsylvania-Central Airlines — TWA — United Air Lines — Western Air Lines — A. B. Aerotransport (Sweden) — Aer Lingus (Ireland) — Aerovias Braniff, S. A. (Mexico) — Aero- 

vias de Guatemala, S. A. — American Airlines of Mexico — Australian National Airlines — Avianca (Colombia) — BOAC (British Overseas Airways) — Canadian Pacific Airlines — China 

National Airways — Cia. Mexicana de Aviaci6n — Cia. Nacional Cubana de Aviaci6n, S. A. — Cruzeiro do Sul (Brazil) — Indian National Airways — K.L.M. (Royal Dutch Airlines) — 

K.N.'.L.M. (Dutch East Indies) — IBERIA (Spain) — Panair do Brazil — Panagra (Pan American-Grace Airways) — PLUNA (Uruguay) — SABENA (Belgian Congo) — Swissair (Switzerland) 
TACA (Central America) — UMCA (Central America). e 






























All this— 
within a few minutes 
of your factory! 








The perfect example of 


DECENTRALIZED INDUSTRY 


Before you visit Santa Clara County, at the population center of 
the Pacific Coast, prepare yourself for a new and different type 
of industrial area. 


HOMES NEAR FACTORIES 


Industry is decentralized in Santa Clara County. Available sites 
on main highways and rail lines are completely detached. Close 
by are residential areas, where employees live in suburban one- 
family homes or on small farms. Long hauls to and from work, 
on crowded trains and busses, are largely eliminated, 


PRODUCTION BOOMS 


Most residents of Santa Clara County live outdoor lives—twelve 
months a year. Tanned faces and alert eyes are ample evidence 
of abundant energy—for both work and play. Production sched- 
ules, which average 15% higher than in less favored sections of 
the country, are conclusive evidence of working efficiency, 


THE SPOT FOR YOU 


This is Santa Clara County—the fastest growing industrial area 
on the Pacific Coast. It is the perfect example of decentralized 
industry—and the logical spot for your Pacific Coast plant! 


WRITE FOR THIS FREE BOOK 
Get the facts—all of them! “Post War 
Pacific Coast'’’—the story of Santa Clara 
County, is a 36-page, factual book, which 
will be sent you without cost. Write on 
your business letterhead. 

pert. U 
SAN JOSE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


SAN JOSE 23, CALIF. 


SANTA CLARA 
COUNTY Goon 


The population center of the Pacific Coast 


























rials for sale is expected to remain in effect. 
Indications also are that the British will re- 
frain from exporting English-made prod- 
ucts similar to those received under Lend- 
Lease. There are reports that Britain 
henceforth will pay cash for American cot- 
ton, so that British textiles can be sold 
in world ‘markets without violating the 
Lend-Lease agreement. 

The official argument advanced to sup- 
port this new policy is that British post- 
war recovery must not be too much 
delayed by the Japanese war. The con- 
tention is that it would be cheaper in the 
long run to give England a chance to re- 
cover at least part of her prewar position 
in world commerce before the country is 
further impoverished. 

Cost. As a result of present negotiations, 
indications are that the Lend-Lease pro- 
gram, which is administered by Leo T. 
Crowley, as head of FEA, will have cost 
from $40,000,000,000 to $46,000,000,000 
by the end of the Japanese war. Advances 
made by this country to allies in the last 
war amounted to $11,500,000,000—only a 
fourth as much. 

By the end of this year, Lend-Lease 
advances will approximate $36,500,000,- 
000. Next year, the British Empire is to 
receive another $5,000,000,000, and, if 
Russia enters the Pacific war, additional 
outlays will be required by the Soviet 
Government. China, too, will need more 
Lend-Lease aid. President Roosevelt al- 
ready has recommended continuing the 
program until Japan surrenders. 

Included are these major factors: 

Services. About 12 per cent of Lend- 
Lease aid is extended in the form of serv- 
ices. The U.S. Government has built war 
plants in this country to make Lend- 
Lease goods; Allied ships are being re- 
paired free of charge in U.S. yards; 
airplanes are being ferried to battle fronts; 
supplies are being carried overseas. The 
Army Air Transport Command also oper- 
ates a world-wide air line and has supplied 
materials for bases in Brazil and Central 
America, Africa, India and China. Alto- 
gether, Lend-Lease services will- approach 
$4,500,000,000 by the end of this year. 

Lend-Lease exports. The bulk of 
Lend-Lease aid consists of weapons, am- 
munition and supplies. When the program 
began, this country was lavish in shipping 
machinery, tools, steel, chemicals and 
other materials needed by Britain and 
Russia to produce their own munitions. 

Today,. Lend-Lease is confined more 
and more to finished weapons. Not for a 
year have machine tools been sent to 
Britain under Lend-Lease, and Russian 
orders for machinery and material are be- 
ing pared. This year, almost three fifths of 
total Lend-Lease exports consisted of ships 
and weapons, whereas, in the first year of 
Lend-Lease, weapons accounted for only 
a third of total deliveries. 

In all, Lend-Lease outlays add up to 
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DESIGN FOR FUNCTION...AND GLASS WILL GIVE YOU 





You may be figuring on using glass in your 
postwar products because of its great resist- 
ance to weathering, to acids or to abrasion. 
For its transparency. For the flatness and 
smoothness of its surface. 

One thing is sure. You’ll have no trouble 
making your products attractive if you use 
glass—for glass is inherently a beautiful 
material. Glass keeps its perfect finish... 
year after year .. . indoors or out. 

Want your product colorful or colorless? 
Transparent, translucent or opaque? With a 
satiny smooth finish, or with a ribbed, peb- 
bled or hammered effect? Flat or curved? 

Even though you’re interested in glass 
chiefly as a durable structural material, why 
not take advantage of the extra beauty that 
comes with glass? 

There are many characteristics of glass 
that make it a sound material for tomor- 
row’s products. We'd like to discuss these 
properties of glass with you. Address your 
inquiry to Libby-Owens-Ford Glass Com- 


pany, 25114 Nicholas Bldg., Toledo 3, Ohio. 


Destractidle? Wood — Metal — Plastics — 


Glass. No material is indestructible. However, barring 
unseen conditions, no material will fail on a job in 
which it has been properly specified and engineered. 
When our application engineers say ‘‘Yes’’, you 


can be sure about glass. 
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THE SINEWS OF WAR 
... THE OPPORTUNITIES OF PEACE 
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NORTH CAROLINA IS BACKING THE ATTACK 


WITH = Tens of thousands of her sons and daughters in the Armed Forces; 
Hundreds of millions of dollars in War Bonds; 

Busy factories running 24 hours a day—textiles, munitions, aviation, ship- 
yards, plywood, pulpwood and other forestry products; 

Hundreds of mica mines... feldspar... kaolin... lithium... tungsten; 
Fertile fields from which come cotton, one of the principal sinews of war, 
precious fat-yielding peanuts and soya beans, and a host of other victory 
producing products; 

Mighty harnessed rivers from which flow hydro-electric power to turn the 
wheels of Industry not only of North Carolina but also of neighboring 
states. 

All these vast resources, when War’s end comes, will be returned to the 
production of civilian goods. New technologies developed during war will 
be utilized to make amazing new items for the World of Tomorrow. Those 
planning for this new era will do well to turn their eyes toward North 
Carolina, the State of Industrial Opportunity. 


Plentiful raw materials, equitable year-round climate, stable labor, excellent 





transportation facilities and a geographic location 
WRITE T0 DAY | placing North Carolina factories overnight from 
for information developed | the largest consuming markets are basic factors that 


make for profitable operation. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


for your particular needs. 
3256 Commerce and Indus- 
try Division, Dept. of Con- 
servation and Development, 
Raleigh, North Carolina. 














about 15 per cent of total U.S. war costs. 
Allies received 16 per cent of airplanes 
and ammunition, 25 per cent of tanks and 
other vehicles, 12.6 per cent of guns and 
almost 10 per cent of U.S.-built ships. 
Shipments of food and industrial materials 
amount to less than 10 per cent of the 
country’s total output of these items. 

Settlements. One reason for revising 
the Lend-Lease program after the German 
war is to prepare for the problem of 
settling accounts when both wars end. The 
program was designed to avoid the trouble- 
some war debt question that remained 
after the last war. Here is the procedure 
likely to be followed: 

For goods used up no repayment is 
expected to be exacted. This will include 
shells and bombs used in battle, guns and 
planes destroyed, ships sunk, food con- 
sumed, material that has gone into foreign 
production. Almost half of Lend-Lease 





—Harris & Ewing 


FEA’S LEO CROWLEY 
.-. a bill of $46,000,000,000 for U. S. 


outlays probably will be written off for 
this purpose. 

Remaining goods will belong to the 
United States. This country only leased 
ships, tanks, airplanes, machinery, and 
harbors and airfields, and retains title to 
all equipment. Much of this probably will 
be declared surplus and sold abroad as an 
offset to advances. Airfields and harbors 
may be used for bargaining to obtain long- 
term rights to bases and natural resources. 

Lend-Lease, however, has not been al- 
together a one-way street. British Empire 
countries have supplied and serviced U.S. 
overseas forces to the extent of $3,000,- 
000,000, and this country has received 
crude rubber, tea, cocoa, fibers and oils 
from the British. In the final accounting, 
these transfers will offset Lend-Lease ad- 
vances and the eventual debt actually 
may be less than the last war debt, de- 
spite the quadrupled cost. 
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Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Problems Ahead 
For U.S. Good 
Neighbor Policy 


~ 

The Good Neighbor policy is here to 
stay for another four years, at least. This 
is the reaction from Latin America to 
President Roosevelt’s electoral victory. It 
means that in most countries the stage is 
set for continued close collaboration with 
the U.S. in the immediate years ahead. 

Despite this basic agreement, several 
hurdles remain before reconversion to 
peace can be faced with full confidence. 
Some of the unsolved problems are: 

The Argentine question. There are 
some signs that Argentina’s request for a 
meeting of American foreign ministers to 
consider her case was made in good faith. 
Recently the Government stopped allocat- 
ing critical imports to Axis firms unable 
to buy them under the black list. Now it 
is enforcing complete severance of these 
Axis firms from their home countries. It 
is separating Army officers from govern- 
mental duties. Other steps are being taken 
to carry out previously disregarded Pan- 
American commitments. The atmosphere 
is improving for settlement of the Argen- 
tine problem. 

The need to reach some solution has 
become increasingly important. Chile 
needs more trade with Argentina to help 
her weather the critical reconversion pe- 
riod ahead. Bolivia and Paraguay live 
largely under Argentine economic domina- 
tion. Uruguay feels jittery about the ex- 
pansionist intentions of the Buenos Aires 
Government. Brazil has become the prin- 
cipal exporter to Argentina and does not 
want to lose this position. 

In this country a sharp conflict of opin- 
ion has developed over Argentina. One 
side feels the State Department has been 
too lenient in dealing with Argentina. 
The other side feels our course has made 
voluntary co-operation by Buenos Aires 
impossible. In this atmosphere, reaction 
to Argentina’s request for an inter-Ameri- 
can conference was critical. Some saw in it 
a bid for recognition by General Farrell’s 
Government while others regarded it as an 
attempt to split Latin America into pro- 
\rgentine and pro-U.S. factions. Indica- 
tions are that a round-table approach can 
he reached. 

State Department personnel. Another 
problem is Latin-America’s™fear that our 
inter-American experts are turning to 
other interests. Former Under Secretary 
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How to get uniformity 
in your national fleet 


EVERY ONE OF YOUR TRUCK BODIES CAN HAVE THE SAME DISTINCTIVE LINES, 


THOUGH BUILT IN DIFFERENT SHOPS... 


Truck bodies of Lindsay Structure, modern 
method of light steel construction, are identical 
when built to master specifications — even though 
assembled in different plants. Branches of your 
fleet may operate from a dozen different cities — 


- yet the same style Ls bodies can be constructed for 


you in each. All Ls parts are die-formed, die- 
rolled, die-drawn, and die-cut to exact dimensions. 
e Uniformity in a national fleet of Ls bodies 
greatly reduces maintenance and replacement 
costs. Parts for Ls are interchangeable and readily 
available; profitless lay-up time is cut to a mini- 
mum, and replacements take less than two man- 
hours per panel. 

In your post-war planning, check the possibili- 
ties of Lindsay Structure. Bodies of Ls — light, 
strong, and modern in appearance — are avail- 
able in any desired size and style. Warehouses 
located at key points throughout the nation will 
assure quick delivery for your postwar needs. 

Write for information. Send drawings, data, or 
blueprints to Lindsay and Lindsay, 222-C W. 
Adams Street, Chicago 6, Ulinois; or 60 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, New York; Lindsay Structure 
(Canada) Ltd., Dominion Square Blidg., Montreal. 


LINDSAY 
s STRUCTUR 


U. S. Patents 2017629, 2263510, 2263511 
U.S. and Foreign Patents and Patents Pending 


RG. v. 5 Pat Ore, 


NATIONAL SERVICE ORGANIZATION 
ASSURES QUICK DELIVERY, FAST, LOW-COST MAINTENANCE. 








Lindsay Structure, with its 
“pre-tensed” sheets, achieves 
great strength and lightness. 
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Pioneers in 


MATERIALS HANDLING 
Equipment 


NOTE 





Hyster is a friendly name to manage- 
ment and production men because 
Hyster slashes plant costs on mater- 
ials handling. 

Hyster produces a complete line 
of heavy duty industrial lift trucks. 
All models are equipped with pneu- 
matic tires and are gas powered. 
From the small unit (2,000 pounds 
capacity) to the giant straddle truck 





HYSTER 


TRADE-MARK REGISTERED 


FOR ANY LIFT OR PULL 





(30,000 pound capacity) Hysters 
hoist, move, stack and transport loads 
quickly and efficiently. 

In every major industry and in the 
armed forces Hyster products have 
proved their sound engineering, rug- 
ged construction, long life. 

Hyster is a good investment in 
materials handling equipment. Hyster 
saves time —manpower—money. 


HYSTER COMPANY Portland 8, Ore. * Peoria 1, Ill. 
SALES AND SERVICE OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL WORLD CITIES 
World's largest maker of tractor winches. Producer of cranes, winches, 
logging arches, other equipment for “Caterpillor” track-type tractors. 


of State Sumner Welles resigned. Ambas- 
sadors Norman Armour, Jefferson Caffery 
and Arthur Bliss Lane have been trans- 
ferred to Washington or Europe. Secre- 
tary Hull is busy with problems of peace 
treaties and postwar security. 

The State Department, to meet this 
criticism, is requesting more career diplo- 
mats, specialists and experts, has asked 
for congressional approval to add assistant 
secretaries, one of whom may assume 
charge of inter-American affairs. Nelson 
Rockefeller, Co-ordinator of Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs, is a possible candidate. 

CIAA. What is to become of Mr. Rocke- 
feller’s agency is another problem. Fears 
have been expressed that liquidation of 
the CIAA—if and when it comes—will 


mean sudden and complete stoppage of 


present inter-American programs. Actual- 
ly, the basis has been set for continued 
co-operation with Hemisphere republics in 
health, sanitation, education and research. 
Procurement programs for critical mate- 
rials, never expected to extend into the 
postwar period, are being replaced by long- 
range developments to improve Latin- 


America’s basic economy. 


Only in publicity—press, radio and 
motion pictures—is there a doubt as to our 
postwar policy. CIAA information pro- 
grams in the 16 months before Pearl 
Harbor are credited with the almost 
unanimous support Latin America has 
given our war effort. 

Whether this publicity campaign in 
Latin America is to continue after the 
war is for Congress and the President to 
decide. In large part, it depends on 
whether relations among the nations of 
the world are confined to spheres of in- 
fluence or become truly international. 

Commodity prices. Squeezed between 
rising costs and fixed selling prices, Hemi- 
sphere producers selling in this country 
are clamoring for higher ceiling prices. 
The question of future coffee and sugar 
imports from Brazil and Cuba remain in 
doubt while this problem hangs fire. 

So far, Latin America, Brazil especially, 
has co-operated in maintaining sale prices 
under U.S. ceilings. However, outside in- 
fluences are becoming apparent. Mexico 
has contracted for Cuban sugar at prices 
far above our ceilings. Switzerland is will- 
ing to buy coffee at above-ceiling prices. 
Indications are that, as Europe re-enters 
the market, as shipping improves, there 
will be increasing pressure for raising 
prices. OPA officials are hopeful they can 
resist this pressure. Yet, it is evident some 
arrangements must be made with Latin- 
American producers to assure continued 
shipments to this country. 

Other problems are pending, or, like the 
question of international aviation, are 
under discussion. Latin Americans hope 
they can be met on the basis of the over- 
whelming approval of international col- 
laboration they see in last week’s election. 
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As American industry knows, the 
war has increased the population 
and accelerated the tempo of in- 
dustry in the West and Southwest. 

Perhaps your company is even 
now eyeing one or more of the 
western or southwestern states with 
a view to moving ‘‘out where new 
industrial history begins” in peace- 
time. 

Along the Santa Fe from Chicago 
to California, from Denver to the 


Gulf of Mexico, there are numerous 
industrial sites available which 
offer splendid “Western” opportu- 
nities for the expansion of Ameri- 
can enterprise. 


Santa Fe, working closely with 
the Chambers of Commerce in the 
West and Southwest, has at its 
fingertips vital information with 
respect to available sites, raw 
materials and taxes, employment 
conditions, factory facilities, power, 


SANTA FE SYSTEM LINES 


Serving 12 Western and Southwestern States 


climate, housing, schools, trans- 
portation and many other consid- 
erations. ' 


If you want the facts about indus- 
trial sites anywhere in Santa Fe 
Land, we are eager to serve you. 
Just write J. J. Grogan, Vice 
President, Santa Fe System Lines, 
Chicago 4, Illinois; or contact the 
nearest Santa Fe Traffic Office. 



















IF YOUR BOY wears flight-crew wings on his 
chest ...or the ground-crew wing insignia on his 
shoulder ... you can be certain that his batting 
average on this quiz would be 100 per cent. Before 
you look at the answers (Jower right corner), read 
the captions under these nine pictures and see how 
many of the planes you can identify correctly ... 





] Because it can take off even from a highway or 
= cow pasture, this tiny Consolidated Vultee plane is 
used as a flying ambulance, speeding wounded men from 
jungle clearings to base hospitals. As an observation plane, 
it can hover in the air at very slow speeds, is used as ‘‘the 
eyes upstairs” for our artillery units and for directing tanks 
in action. Can you name the plane? . 











3 Shuttling military supplies and personnel around 
a the world, this cargo-carrying version of the famous 
Consolidated Vultee long-range bomber has flown from 
California to Australia and back in only 95 hours and 20 
minutes . . . flies regularly from the U. S. to India . . . and 
over ‘‘The Hump” to China. What is its name? 





for everyone whose 


f. 9th 
if "0 »* 


2 This 4-engine, long-range Consolidated Vultee 
s bomber has made many a newspaper headline. It has 
bombed Axis targets from Berlin to Truk . . . was the first 
to strike at the Ploesti oil fields ... has blasted that and 
other vital targets again and again. Can vou identify this 
ocean-spanning heavy bomber? 





With its crew of 10 men, this huge 4-engine Con- 

a solidated Vultee patrol bomber has played an important 

role for the U. S. Navy. As spacious as a railroad car, it can 

carry a 15-ton cargo, has a galley and sleeping quarters for 

its crew, can stay aloft more than a whole day at a time. 
Do you know this plane? 


CONSOLIDATED VULTEE AIRCRAFT 
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5 Tracking down the German battleship, Bismarck, was 
a only one illustrious episode in the war history of ,this 
famous twin-engine Consolidated Vultee patrol bomber. It 
has also doubled as a torpedo plane, cargo carrier, an air- 
crew rescue plane, and even as a dive bomber! Can you 
name it? 





6 The Japs, especially, can attest to the deadly accuracy 
w of this hard-hitting Consolidated Vultee dive bomber. 
Unique hydraulic brake flaps on the wings enable the pilot 
to aim his bombs with amazing precision control during the 
dive. What is the name of this plane? 





] Your boy — like most of today’s military pilots — 
# probably received his basic flight training in this Con- 
solidated Vultee two-seater. Its power, flying characteris- 
tics, and general behavior aided him in graduating to the 
advanced type of plane he is flying today. What is this basic 
trainer’s name? 


CORPORATION 


San Diego, Calif. 
Vultee Field, Calif. Nashville, Tenn. 
Fairfield, Calif. 
Tucson, Ariz. 

Fort Worth, Texas 





8 This one may stump you. It is a high-gull winged 
sw monoplane, designed and built by Consolidated Vultee. 
It is used for teaching British Royal Navy fliers, operating 
from aircraft carriers, how to navigate: Can you name it? 





4 Born of war—peacetime transport tomorrow. 
a Someday you may be one of 48 passengers who will fly 
nonstop from the U. S. to Britain, or across the Pacific, in 
the luxury version of this new Consolidated Vultee air 
transport. Do you know the name of this new airliner? 


Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corporation is the world’s 
largest builder of airplanes. 





No spot on earth is more 
than 60 hours’ flying time 
from your local airport. 











ANSWERS: All nine of these planes were designed, developed 
and built by Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corporation. 
Their names: 1— Flying Jeep. 2—Liberator bomber. 
3— Liberator Express transport plane. 4— Coronado 
patrol bomber. 5—Catalina patrol bomber. 6—Vengeance 
dive bomber. 7— Valiant basic trainer. 8— Reliant 
navigational trainer. 9—Liberator Liner. 


Dearborn, Mich. 
Allentown, Pa. 
Louisville, Ky. Elizabeth City, N. C. 
Wayne, Mich. Miami, Fla. 
Member, Aircraft War Production Council 


New Orleans, La. 
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In the wake of the retreating Nazi 
horde, wrecked European railways 
are being restored to service as 
rapidly as possible. The British, 
who are handling this job in west- 
ern Europe, designed steel spans, 
made up of interchangeable parts 
held together by pins and bolts, to 
serve as emergency bridges. A 
single span may extend to 85 feet; 
longer bridges may of course 
be constructed using intermediate 
piers. 

The Unit Construction Railway 
Bridge, as the span is called, was 
first used in North Africa, where it 
won the approval of U. S. Army 
engineers. Now Bethlehem’s Fabri- 
cated Steel Construction organiza- 





for a ravaged land 


tion is shouldering the major part 
of the task of mass-producing these 
knock-down bridges—nearly 1,000 
spans, and 250 sets of spare parts, 
totalling 50,000 tons. 

To make the bridges quick and 
easy to assemble, yet thoroughly 
dependable in service, the parts 
must fit together with much greater 
accuracy than is needed in ordi- 
nary riveted-bridge construction. 

The holes which receive the pins 
or bolts must be accurately cen- 
tered, to within 1/1000 of an inch; 
of accurate diameter to within 
8/1000 of an inch; and the pins 


_and bolts themselves must be ma- 


chined with a leeway of no more 
than 5/1000 of an inch. 


Granted that these are ‘‘temporary”’ 
structures. Yet their substantial 
nature, and the state of things in 
ravaged Europe, suggest that the 
bridges may be giving useful 
service for a long while to come. 


WORLD’S LARGEST SHIPBUILDER 





SECOND LARGEST STEEL PRODUCER 
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Plus and Minus 
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2201 M Street, N. We 
Washington, D. C. 
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Business viewpoint on tax policy, labor policy, price policy, regulation, 
budget policy definitely was not promoted by the election outcome, by what has 
happened either at the White House or in the House and the Senate. 

Instead, election was followed by an almost immediate hardening of the 
official attitude on a number of issues, a tendency to take a stronger line in 
meeting pressures from business, from conservative groups in general. 

To translate election results into terms of specific policy..... 

Tax adjustments in postwar will be less favorable than earlier expected. 

Salary controls on higher incomes are likely to remain longer than many ha@ 
hoped. Wage controls, controls over lower salaries will be eased first. 

Price control, almost unchanged, is a greater prospect for a period after 
next June 30, when the present act expires. White House will seek extension. 

Rent control is more likely to continue unchanged until after both wars. 

There is more chance that higher federal standards will be applied to the 
present unemployment insurance system. Labor will press for that. 

Big point is that the inside group credits labor with producing election 
victory. It is less impressed by the attitude of businessmen, less afraid of a 
broad conservative swing, more ready to follow a modified New Deal line. Not 
that this is to mean a wave of new economic experiments. It isn't to mean that 
in 1945, or even during much of 1946, when issues of foreign policy will dominate 
in planning. But: Willingness to give way to the business viewpoint, to pay less 
attention to labor demands, more to business demands, is disappearing. 




















Most immediate importance attaches to tax policy. In that field..... 

Prospect of excess-profits tax easing before both wars are ended is gone. 

Lower-income groups, not higher brackets, will be favored in White House 
policy when the time comes to adjust individual income tax rates. 

Outlook for any broad relief from taxation of corporation income that is 
distributed as dividends is less bright. Idea of an undistributed-profits tax, 
of a penalty tax on income not distributed in dividends, may revive in new form. 

The chance that business will be permitted to write broad new provisions 
for relief from tax inequities into a 1945 or 1946 revenue act is less bright. 

Ruml-Sonne plans, CED tax plans, Twin City tax plans all are suddenly of 
relative unimportance. The tax philosophy behind these plans is not the tax 
philosophy that is to have White House acceptance. Without acceptance by the 
White House no tax plan will stand much chance, since the veto power will stand 
in the way. Whip hand in tax adjustment downward lies with the Treasury. 














Even so, the White House and Treasury will go this far..... 

Excess-profits tax will end completely when both wars end; will not apply 
to income earned after the war period, but will apply to all wartime income. 

Corporation normal and surtax will be 35 or 40 per cent after the war. | 

There will be more liberal allowance for depreciation. Roosevelt favors. 

Net -loss carry-back now allowed, may be converted into a longer period for 
net loss carry-forward. Treasury is concerned about effect of loss carry-back 
on revenue in a period of heavy business losses, upsetting calculations. 

Capital stock tax has no friends and faces repeal with Treasury approval. 
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TREN witRICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


Excises, except on beer, liquor, tobacco, will be repealed or lowered in 
postwar, not while either war is going on. Official attitude is opposed to use 
of excises, or to sales taxes, as a deterrent to consumption, as "regressive." 

In case of taxes on individual incomes..... 

Personal exemptions will be raised somewhat after wars end, not before. 

Rate reductions will stress relief for income of lower-income groups; will 
be less directly related to higher-income groups who, supposedly, "oversave." 

Withholding will remain as part of the income tax system. 

Those all are things the White House and Treasury will accept and demand. 
The new Congress will be more friendly than the old to the White House view. 

And: It is to be the present Congress, the old one, that- will put off for 
one more year the scheduled increase in pay-roll tax of 1 per cent each on the 
employer and employe. This action is probable before January l. 











You need not expect anything radical in the way of new taxes. That is not 
the idea. It is just that there will not be the breaks for business that would 


have been expected if the election had gone the other way. 
Senate's Walter George, House's Robert Doughton still will command the key 
tax committees. They will not go along with radical tax plans. 





When it comes to the issue of wage policy..... 

Workers expect, and Mr. Roosevelt will feel obligated to give, some new 
wage concessions, some increases in basic wage rates. Steel workers have been 
put off for over a year, have been put off about as long as possible. 

However, the President does prefer to relate increases to ending of the 
German war, to the period when overtime begins to come off. Higher basic rates 
then would be justified as a means of holding up income, of avoiding deflation. 

Success of that approach will depend on German war ending on schedule. 

Auto workers, Shipbuilders, packing=-house workers, aluminum workers, and 
textile workers all are standing in line waiting for action on steel demands. 











In the field of social security...ee. 

Unemployment insurance will remain on a state basis. Prospect is strong, 
however, that Congress now’ will reconsider its refusal to require more uniform 
standards of benefits, that it will give some concession to war workers. 

Old-age insurance coverage will not soon be broadened to cover farmers, 
self-employed, Government workers. Action will wait on pressures to build up. 

Disability insurance is not an early prospect, although the White House will 
push for it. Health insurance faces delay along with disability. 

A pay-roll tax of 12 per cent, 6 on employers, 6 on workers, is going to 
be necessary eventually to support the system of social security that the White 
House favors. Taxes of that size are unlikely to be popular anytime soon. 














You_ can, if you want, claim exemption for your wife, even if she also 
works, in filling out your employe's withholding exemption certificate, due Dec. l. 

But: You cannot expect to enjoy the benefit of that exemption in the final 
tax computation if your wife works and files a separate return, or has separate 
income and files a separate return. Where both husband and wife have income, 
only if a joint return is filed can the $1,000 exemption--$500 for husband and 
$500 for wife--be claimed in computing the actual tax to be paid. 

In_ other words: In computing each income tax return, personal exemption 
claimed can extend only to the taxpayer; his wife, if her income is included in 
the return, and to dependents with less than $500 of income. 

The 1944 law requires each person filing a return to take his own personal 
exemption. Exemptions cannot be bunched in the return of the person with the 
highest surtax. Exemption claimed on certificate now due should be considered 
accordingly. No tax saving is to be gained by bunching exemptions. 
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- GENERAL MACHINERY CORPORATION 
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Leverett Saltonstall already.is widely 
discussed as a 1948 Republican presiden- 
tial possibility. Mr. Saltonstall’s record as 
a new Senator from Massachusetts will be 
watched and weighed with that in mind. 
To the making of 
that record, he brings 
a broad and distin- 
guished experience in 
government, three 
terms as Governor of 
Massachusetts and 
years before that in 
the State Legislature. 
Long an internation- 
alist, Mr. Saltonstall 
is expected, too, to 
add strength to the Senate’s Republican 
world co-operation bloc. For any future 
political assignment, Senator-elect Salton- 
stall already has proved himself a vote 
getter. His is a tall, gangling, Lincoln- 
esque figure. To offset a Beacon Hill back- 
ground and Harvard accent, he has a 
simple, though not shy, approach, and a 
quick and sympathetic interest in the 
problems of his constituents. With his rec- 
ord as Governor added to these qualities, 
Mr. Saltonstall, the Republican, easily 
won his election, although President Roose- 
velt, the Democrat, carried the State. 


—Bachrach 
MR. SALTONSTALL 


Wayne L. Morse, new Senator from 
Oregon, is a Republican liberal and inter- 
nationalist. As such, Mr. Morse is expect- 
ed to support the President’s foreign policy 
and much of his domestic program as well. 
He brings’ to the 
Senate an earthy un- 
derstanding of _ poli- 
tics and a knowledge 
of Washington de- 
rived from two years 
as a member of the 
War Labor Board. 
Mr. Morse is aggres- 
sively independent, 

~Aeme and in WLB he often 

oe was in conflict with 
New Deal administrators, usually because 
of what he regarded as interference with 
WLB’s judicial processes. Through it all. 
he won the respect of labor. He was, in 
fact, one of the few Republicans to receive 
PAC indorsement. But he refused to ac- 
cept a PAC campaign contribution. Mr. 
Morse is friendly, pleasant, studious, in- 
telligent and a man of vast industry. His 
friends expect much of him in the Senate. 


Helen Gahagan Douglas enters the 
House with the handicap of having been 
tagged the Democratic “glamor girl.” But 


there is more to Mrs. Douglas than that. 


70 





She has a quick mind, wit and a firm grasp 
on political realities. To get the Demo- 
cratic nomination, she went first to the 
local political machine and won its sup- 
port. Then she campaigned with three to 
four speeches daily among the many Mexi- 
cans and Negroes of her Los Angeles dis- 
trict. Her addresses, delivered with the 
rich, cultivated voice and dramatic inten- 
sity derived from years on the stage 
and screen, ardently 
backed the New Deal 
social reforms and 
promises of postwar 
protection for wage 
sarners. They called 
for international co- 
operation. Mrs. Doug- 
las is, by intense con- 
viction, a liberal and 
an internationalist. 
For her, this is no im- 
pulsive flier into politics, but the start of 
a career, and the beginning of a crusade 
for liberalism and world co-operation. 





—Acme 


HELEN DOUGLAS 


H. Alexander Smith, of New Jersey, 
brings to the Senate a firm Republican 
vote for President Roosevelt’s postwar in- 
ternational policy, and a_ special talent 
that may prove useful. Long active in Re- 
publican affairs, Mr. Smith has distin- 
guished himself in recent years as a 
placater of squabbles within the party. 
Approachable and a good listener, he has 
a way of hearing both sides, finding com- 
mon ground and turning dispute into 
agreement. A man of moderate means him- 
self. he also has been one of the party’s 
more efficient money raisers. He has been 
studying international relations for many 
years. He has lectured on foreign affairs 
and served on numerous international 
commissions and is a director of the For- 
eign Policy Association. On domestic mat- 
ters, Mr. Smith is counted as conservative- 
ly inclined, but far from a reactionary. 


Bourke B. Hickenlooper, a Republi- 
can who comes to the Senate from Iowa, 
has yet to reveal ex- 
actly how he stands 
on postwar interna- 
tional questions. In 
his campaign, he 
made statements that 
seemed to indicate 
he would vote for 
some form of co-op- 
™ eration between the 
—Acme nations. These_state- 
MR. HICKENLOOPER = nents, however, were 
not strong enough to shock the isolationist 
leaders of his own State. Nevertheless, 
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Glass... in the form of a strong, thin, porous, 


felt-like mat... 


...@ flexible web of incombustible, fine, long, 


interlaced glass fibers... 


... fibers that will not swell, shrink, rot... 
that resist most acids. 


WHERE NEXT WILL YOU BENEFIT FROM THE USE OF THESE 


Strong ‘‘Tissues’’ Made of Glass? 


Among the many forms of Fiberglas 
which are serving you today, Fiber- 
glas Mat is one of the most versatile, 
its form and properties offering wide 
diversification in application. 





Longer life is being built into today's batteries 
for cars, trucks, busses—yes, and for military 
vehicles and submarines, too. When you buy 
your next battery,.ask for your favorite make— 
equipped with Fiberglas Battery Mats. 


Battery manufacturers take advan- 
tage of its “tissue” thinness and poros- 
ity ... and its resistance to acids ... 
to help their top-quality batteries give 
longer service. 

Chemists use Fiberglas Mat as a 
filter “paper” . . . again because it is 
porous, and because fibers of glass are 
chemically stable. 

Electrical engineers found that it 
offered an ideal base and reinforce- 
ment for plastic laminates . . . because 
glass fibers have great tensile strength, 
are noncellular, inorganic, do not 
swell or shrink under fluctuating con- 
ditions of moisture and heat. 

Photographers are using Fiberglas 
Mat as a diffusing screen over power- 
ful lights . . . because it is translucent 
and because glass will not burn. 


FIBERGLAS 


*T.M. Reg. U.S. Pat, Off. 


A BASIC MATERIAL ¥ 


And innumerable uses are being 
discovered by product development 
engineers who recognize the fact that, 
in addition to its other properties, 
Fiberglas Mat is porous, has what is 
known as large “free volume” which 
permits loading with bitumens, syn- 
thetics, resins, gelatin, starch—other 
soluble or insoluble binders. 

Should the few applications illus- 
trated on this page have aroused your 
interest and stimulated your thinking, 
Fiberglas welcomes the opportunity 
to provide further information and 
discuss the possibility of applying 
Fiberglas Mat to other products or 
processes . . . Write Owens-Corning 
Fiberglas Corp., 1805 Nicholas Bldg., 
Toledo 1, Ohio. In Canada, Fiberglas 


Canada Limited, Oshawa, Ontario. 








Joining the fight against corrosion, Fiberglas 
Mat is being used as a protective wrapping for 
the asphalt-coated underground pipe lines 
which carry gas and the products of the ree 
fineries closer to home and industry. 


Improved gaskets and packing material for 
processing equipment may well result from 
developments now in progress by manufacturers 
taking advantage of the chemical stability, re- 
siliency, heat resistance of Fiberglas Mat. 


Better performing radio and television sets will 
result from the wartime development of a new 
material combining Fiberglas Mat and plastics, 
of which manufacturers are making high-fre- 
quency, low-electrical-loss parts, 
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@ l’'mWaitingforSedgwick 


. . the precision-engineered line of ele- 
vators and dumb waiters. 

Undoubtedly you, too, are making plans 
for modernization, reconversion or new in- 
stallation of elevators and dumb waiters. 
For modern elevators and dumb waiters are 
essential to the efficient movement of men, 
material and merchandise—effectively reduc: 
ing costs by increasing efficiency. 

For more than 50 years Sedgwick electric 
and hand power elev ators and dumb waiters 
have been solving ‘tman’’ handling and ma- 
terials handling problems in factories, hotels, 
hospitals, restaurants, schools, libraries, 
private residences and commercial offices, as 
well as institutional and private buildings. 

If this experience, plus the engineering 
and manufacturing “know how’’ gained 
through wartime production for the Navy, 
Coast Guard and Merchant Marine, can be 
of assistance in furthering your postwar ele- 
vator and dumb waiter plans, te/l us about 
them. Our engineers will be glad to he!p 
and show you how Sedgwick elevators anJ 
dumb waiters move men, material and mer- 
chandise better and faster—at reduced cost. 


Sedgurich MACHINE WORKS 


156 West 15th Street, New York 11, N. Y. 
ELEVATORS + HOISTS + DUMB WAITERS 











Tw waking 
Hhamiltow! 


**No second-best for me! I’m waiting 
fora Hamilton, the watch that’s now at 
war (along with many other Hamilton 
instruments). But soon there’ll be a new 
Hamilton, a watch worth waiting for!” 


THE WATCH OF RAILROAD ACCURACY 





Hamilton Watch Company, Lancaster, Penna. 


with the help of the Republican or- 
ganization, he defeated an outstanding 
Democratic isolationist, Senator Guy M. 
Gillette, and internationalists are hopeful 
that Senator-elect Hickenlooper may go 
part way with them, at least. As Lieuten- 
ant Governor, and then Governor, of 
Iowa, Mr. Hickenlooper proved able and 
popular. He is companionable and gay, a 
good storyteller, and, in campaign 
speeches, he delights in making fun of his 
own unusual name. 


Augustus W. Bennet is known prin- 
cipally for having beaten Hamilton Fish, 
the ultra anti-New 
Dealer and isolation- 
ist. But, as a figure in 
government, Mr. Ben- 
net still has his record 
to make. He won his 
New York seat in the 
House through _ his 
own persistence and 
because of the oppo- 
nents whom Mr. Fish 
had accumulated. Mr. 
Bennet, a 47-year-old liberal lawyer, tried 
to beat Mr. Fish two years ago and failed. 
He tried to obtain the Republican nomi- 
nation in this year’s primaries, but again 
Mr. Fish won. Then, running as an inde- 
pendent, Mr. Bennet turned the trick in 
the recent election. Governor Dewey pub- 
licly repudiated the Fish candidacy. Mr. 
Bennet was indorsed by the Democrats. 
by the American Labor and Liberal parties. 
The PAC got out and worked for him. He 
is committed to worl: co-operation. That 
was his principal is*ue. 


MR. BENNET 


John Moses, ‘of North Dakota, is ex- 
pected to provide much colorful copy for 
the = newspapermen 
who cover the Senate. 
Mr. Moses is a huge, 
bluff, outspoken Nor- 
wegian-born Demo- 
crat who comes to 
Washington after 
three terms as Gov- 
ernor of North Da- 
kota. For such a 
normally Republican 
State, that of itself 
is a record. Within the State, he has a large 
personal following, not only among the 
large Scandinavian population, but in oth- 
er groups as well. This enabled him to re- 
tire Gerald P. Nye, an outstanding isola- 
tionist, from the Senate, despite the fact 
that the anti-Nye vote was split with a 
third, independent, candidate. Senator- 
elect Moses vigorously attacked Senator 
Nye’s isolationist record, and hence is 
counted a supporter of international co- 
operation in the postwar world. 





—Harris & Ewing 
JOHN MOSES 


Emily Taft Douglas adds a House 
vote for the New Deal and the Roosevelt 
foreign policy. Mrs. Douglas, a Democrat, 
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defeated Stephen A. Day, Chicago Tribune- 
backed isolationist and anti-New Dealer, 
for the Illinois seat at large. Ordinarily 
quiet, retiring and thoughtful, Mrs. Doug- 
las vigorously stumped the entire state. 
She denounced Mr. Day as an isolationist 
who “by his voting record stands convicted 
as the worst obstructionist in Congress.” 
In the end, she carried the State by a 
greater plurality than did President Roose- 
velt. Mrs. Douglas succeeded, politically, 
where her husband, Paul Douglas, former 
professor of economics at the University 
of Chicago, failed two years ago. He ran 
for the Senate Democratic nomination, 
was beaten, and now is an officer with the 
Marine Corps in the South Pacific. Mrs. 
Douglas is a daughter of the famous sculp- 
tor, Lorado Taft. 


Brien McMahon, who won a Senate 
seat from Connecticut, increases the vot- 
ing strength of the New Dealers and the 
internationalists. Mr. McMahon, a Demo- 
crat, defeated one of the: Senate’s most 
active and vocal prewar _ isolationists, 
John A. Danaher, Republican. Mr. Mc- 
Mahon is an old 
member of the New 
Deal inner circle. 
From 1933 to 1939, 
he served as Assist- 
ant Attorney Gen- 
eral in charge of 
criminal prosecutions. 
A forceful prosecutor 
and dramatic orator, 
he handled some of 
the spectacular cases 
at the conclusion of the gangster era, and 
alsostest cases involving violations of New 
Deal statutes. Throughout the election 
campaign, he hammered at Senator Dana- 
her’s isolationist record and won by a 
margin nearly as great as that by which 
President Roosevelt carried the State of 
Connecticut. 


—Acme 


MR. McMAHON 





Homer E. Capehart, an industrialist 
in polities, enters the Senate from Indiana 
without having committed himself on in- 
ternational questions. Indications are, how- 
ever, that, like his State. Mr. Capehart 
leans toward isolationism, and the inter- 
nationalists are not expecting much as- 
sistance from him. His only direct state- 
ment on the subject has been one of op- 
position to a constitutional amendment 
to permit treaty ratification by a majority 
of House and Senate. On domestic mat- 
ters, Senator-elect Capehart was at first 
an occasional New Deal supporter, but he 
has veered strongly away from that posi- 
tion. He has been a leader in his State 
in opposition to the Roosevelt Adminis- 
tration, and has organized and _ largely 
financed big “grass roots” picnics and 
barbecues to promote the anti-New Deal 
cause. As a leading manufacturer of phono- 
graphs, he occasionally i is called the “juke 
box king.” 
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-Payz, HIGHWAYS j 
“2 FEET WIDE + 





TAXES USED 
fr Other Purposes 


When you start talking figures 
these days, a sum like $1,555,002,000 
doesn’t sound so big. But, you may 
be surprised to hear that this amount 
would pave eleven 22-foot concrete 
highways from Maine to California! 


This 114 billion dollars is the 
total of your highway tax money 
which was allocated by State agen- 
cies for purposes other than road 
building and upkeep from 1934 
through 1942. 


Just think of the new highways 
which could have been built... 
the narrow pavements which could 
have been widened . . . the grade 
separations and other safety im- 
provements which could have been 
paid for with this sum! 


FUNDS Aacded 


But, instead, these billion .and 
a half dollars have been allocated 
to financing unemployment . . . re- 
lief costs . . . and other miscella- 


neous purposes which are entirely 
foreign to highway construction 


and maintenance. 


No one will argue, perhaps, that 
some of the projects this money 
supported were not worthy, but the 
fact remains that the taxes you pay 
for the use of the highways should 
be expended solely for highways! 


ARE YOUR HIGHWAY TAXES 
“Joo Aigh? 

Since you and all other highway 
users have paid more than a billion 
and a half dollars for roads you 
didn’t get, doesn’t it seem logical to 
assume that either —(1) the taxes 
on all motor vehicles are too high, 
or (2) highway building, mainte- 
nance and safety programs are be- 
ing sacrificed? 


15 STATES Protect THE 
TAXPAYERS 
To date, 15 States have put a stop 
to this dipping into highway tax 


World’s Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY 


money for unrelated purposes by 
Passing constitutional amendments 
outlawing such action. Perhaps you 
live in one of these States . . . Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Idaho, Iowa, Kan- 
sas, Michigan, Maine, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Nevada, New Hampshire, 
North Dakota, Oregon, South Da- 
kota or West Virginia. Kentucky, 
Nebraska and Washington are ex- 
pected to join this group. 


HOW TO GET THE HIGHWAYS 
You Pay For! 

However, if you live in any of 
the other 30 States (except Louis- 
iana, Kentucky and Iowa) your 
State Legislature will meet in reg- 
ular session early in 1945. This, 
then, is the time to insist that your 
Legislators take action to safeguard 
your highway tax money. Such ac- 
tion will guarantee either — (1) 
better and safer highways, or (2) a 
reduction in your highway taxes. 


Service in Principal Cities 


e DETROIT 32 
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MILWAUKEE'S 
MOST 
EXQUISITE 
.BEER 






Fast Becoming 
AMERICA’S NEW FAVORITE 





MILWAUKEE 


BLATZ BREWING CO, MILWAUKEE, WIS. e@ IN OUR 94th YEAR @ 











IT’S GOOD BUSINESS 


A mind free from worry is free to succeed. 


A man well-insured escapes anxiety as to his 
family’s future if its bread-winner should be 





taken. 
{ IT’S GOOD BUSINESS TO BE 
j ADEQUATELY INSURED 
i She PRUDENTIAL 
t INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


A mutual life insurance company 
HOME OFFICE NEWARK. NEW JERSEY 

















“the Yeas 
and Nays” 


Title Reg, U.S, Pat. Off 


Epiror’s Note: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


‘Our Civilian Clothing Shortage 


Sir:—In the October 27 issue, an ar- 
ticle, captioned “Civilian Clothing Short- 
age,” contained a summary of the current 
shortage in fabrics, with the emphasis 
properly on cotton. May I suggest that it 
fails to get at the core, which is the low 
wages paid to cotton textile workers? 

Because their hours of work were fewer 
and wage rates lower, cotton textile work- 
ers averaged $24.78 a week in December, 
1943, according to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. As of the same date, workers 
in all manufacturing industries averaged 
$44.68 a week. 

Man power cannot be kept in the indus- 
try because wages are low. Obviously the 
only remedy is the correction of wages 
upwards. 

New York, N.Y. E. M. ScuorrstTALt, 
Publicity Director, 
Textile Workers Union of America 





Sir:—We are in the retail clothing busi- 
ness. Our business is done with some of the 
best houses in the country. Woolens are 
not “plentiful.” Deliveries are slow and 
very questionable. These manufacturers 
are all allotting woolens for spring, report- 
ing that they have no idea when the mills 
will deliver. 

Erie, Pa. Orro C. Meyer, 
P. A. Meyer & Sons 





Sir:—Your article explains all of the 
legitimate reasons for the cotton goods 
shortages, but completely fails to take 
into even minute account the very many 
illegitimate reasons. 

In this illegitimate category, I put such 
current practices as producers’ withholding 
goods after the first of the year because 
the 1944 profit picture has reached its 
maximum under existent taxes; the with- 
holding of production in secondary manu- 
facturing phases because the secondary 
market has not been given OPA ceiling 
relief following such relief to the primary 
sources; the channeling of goods into com- 
paratively new markets because it provides 
certain profit leverage which might not 
exist in normal channels of distribution. 

Since profits are at the highest point 
ever since the last war, there is little ex- 
cuse for current malpractices. ° 
Chicago, Ill. M. Kronuerm, 

Merchandise Department, Spiegel 
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Why Is 


ECAUSE he’s down to earth about con- 
B serving coal. That’s why he’s put- 
ting up storm windows. He knows there 
will be some shortage of coal going to 
householders. 


No less coal is being produced. More is 
being mined than ever before—with fewer 
men. Mine owners and miners alike are 
doing a splendid job. And there are 
ample rail transportation facilities. 

But certain grades of coal are going to 


be greatly in demand for war production. 
And, to make things worse, your local 











Ed ta up in the air? 


coal dealer faces a shortage in man- 
power, trucks and tires. 


So if you want to keep warm this 
winter, do everything possible to con- 
serve the coal you can get. The little, 
common-sense things you can do will 
make your coal pile go 10% further— 
and save that much on your fuel bill. 


Install weatherstripping. Clean your 
furnace. Fire carefully, and avoid over- 
heating. Shut off unused rooms. Pull 
your shades low at night. For other sug- 
gestions, see your coal dealer, 





One of the biggest jobs of the C & O 
Lines is hauling coal from the mines 
along its routes, so we're in a position 
to understand the problem, and to know 
how essential coal is these days. 





Chesapeake & Ohio Lines 
CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO RAILWAY 
NICKEL PLATE ROAD 
PERB MARQUETTE RAILWAY 


Save Coal— and Serve America 














Mashingion, MMGpers.— 
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Why Gen. Stilwell Was Recalled ... Hurdles in Path 
Of Farm Lobby . . . Federal Post for Henry Kaiser? 


Gen. Joseph Stilwell, U. S. commander 
in the’ China theater of war, was re- 
moved on demand of Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek because General 
Stilwell recommended that U.S. sup- 
ply arms to the so-called Chinese 
Communists who are doing whatever 
effective fighting of Japanese troops is 
being done in China. That is the real 
story of the General’s recall. 


x & * 


Will Clayton, who is stepping out as 
Surplus Property Administrator now 
that a board is to take his place, is ex- 
pected to be given the job as head of 
the Foreign Economic Administration. 
Leo Crowley, present Administrator, 
is scheduled to resign before long. 


xk ok») & 


Henry Wallace, retiring Vice Presi- 
dent, can have the job of Ambassador 
to China if he will take it, which he 
probably will not do. 
xk tk 

Mr. Roosevelt, in his European trip,, 
will try to avoid having it take on the 
appearance of a tour of a conquering 
world hero, owing to recollection of 
the letdown that followed the tour of 
Woodrow Wilson after the last war. 


x * * 


Lord Keynes, for Britain, did an ex- 
cellent selling job for the idea that 
U.S. should extend large-scale Lend- 
Lease aid to Britain during the Japa- 
nese war so that British industry can 
reconvert back to a peacetime basis in 
step with U.S. industry. Lord Keynes 
will return to Britain with a U.S. com- 
mitment to provide almost all of the 
things he really hoped to get. 


xk k * 


Mr. Roosevelt, by acting on Chiang 
Kai-shek’s demand, in effect commit- 
ted U.S. to support the Generalissimo 
in his coming civil war with the Chi- 
nese Communists. The President also 
turned his back on aid from these ac- 
tive guerrilla forces. 
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Mme. Chiang Kai-shek is making 
plans to take up residence in Washing- 
ton and apparently does not plan to 
return soon to Chungking. 


xk & 


Harry Hopkins is drawing some inside 
criticism for his tendency to lend his 
support to almost all requests of the 
British, Russians and Chinese for aid, 
without a very critical examination of 
many of their requests. Mr. Hopkins 
is exercising very great influence in 
Lend-Lease and other foreign policy. 


wt ot 


Farm leaders expect from now on to 
have a more difficult task of lobbying 
in Congress because labor leaders are 
showing a greater ability to deliver 
support at election time. Members of 
Congress are very sensitive to evi- 
dence of vote-delivering power in the 
hands of organized groups. 


x k * 


Donald Nelson’s mission to China is 
in the nature of a good-will gesture 
and is not expected to result in any 
appreciable step-up in the Chinese 
war production effort. The amount of 


steel capacity under control of Chung-° 
' king is less than 50,000 tons a year and 


available steel-making resources are 
meager, so that there really is no base 
for a war industry. 


x * * 


Some of the officials who are members 
of the President’s inner official family 
are willing now to bet that Mr. Roose- 
velt will not be a candidate for a fifth 
term, although they also will bet that 
the President will go right up to con- 
vention time, 1948, without closing the 
door tightly against a fifth nomina- 
tion. Argument is that, once a Presi- 
dent lets it be known that he is leaving 
office, he loses much power. 


* i*® -* 


Wayne Morse, new Republican Sena- 
tor from Oregon, is to be watched 


_closely as a coming political figuce. 


Mr. Morse, who proved a very effec- 
tive campaigner, is expected to line up 
with a group of young Republican 
Senators who will try to steer the Re- 
publican Party along the path of in- 
ternational co-operation. 


x * * 


Henry Kaiser, shipbuilder, is in line 
for an important Government job, 
still to be determined, if he will take 
it. The President is indebted to Mr. 
Kaiser for campaign help. 


x * * 


Representative Maas of Minnesota 
was telling friends that he expected to 
head the powerful Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee in a Republican-controlled 
House just a short time before his dis- 
trict elected his opponent. Representa- 
tive Maas is crediting the CIO’s Politi- 
cal Action Committee with greater 
strength than he had expected. 


=x & «* 


John Steelman would satisfy almost 
all labor factions if Mr. Roosevelt is 
looking for a new Secretary of Labor 
who will not aggravate labor union 
feuds. Mr. Steelman has just resigned 
as head of the U.S. Conciliation Serv- 
ice, which settles the bulk of the coun- 
try’s strikes. 


xk *& 


Sam Husbands, RFC board member 
and head of the Defense Plant Corp., 
is to get one of the three places on the 
new Surplus Property Board. Mr. 
Roosevelt is looking for a man from 
the West and for a representative of 
labor to fill the other two jobs. 


x * * 


Price experts in the War Food Admin- 
istration are wondering whether the 
farm bloc can be induced to accept a 
new formula to replace “parity.” Pari- 
ty promises farmers prices for crops 
that will give them an equitable share 
of the nation’s buying power. The new 
formula would guarantee farm in- 
comes, rather than farm prices. 
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An old-fashioned trick worth knowing 


cr photographer, a very skill- 
( Veo man, somehow managed to 
get this Old Fashioned into a bot- 
tle. It was highly difficult, and 
were still not quite sure how he 
did it. 

But a much more practical trick 
is knowing how to get the finest 
possible Old Fashioned out of a 
bottle. And to do that you need re- 
member just one thing: always use 
Four Roses—the most gloriously 
smooth and mellow whiskey man 


ever made! And also remember, 
Four Roses is still the same magnif- 
icent whiskey it was before the war. 


Recipe for a 
Four Roses Old Fashioned 


% lump sugar 1'2 oz. Four Roses 


Whiskey 
2 dashes Bitters 1 twist of lemon peel 
Muddle sugar, bitters, and lemon 
peel with a little water in Old Fash- 
ioned cocktail glass. Add ice cubes, 


then pour in whiskey and stir. 





LJ ww kk at 
A TRULY GREAT WHISKEY 


—the same today as before 
the war 


THe AM 


Four Roses is a blend of 


FOUR. 
ROSES 
"ms inmates we FY haa 
straight whiskies — 90 proof. 

Frankfort Distillers Corpora- 
tion, New York City. 
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*§ PLATE GLASS CO. 





‘Vehoodi Glass [”: 


Non-reflecting panes of flat window glass...invisible as 
Yehoodi, the famous “little man who wasn’t there’’? 


Yes, that can be the postwar outcome of still another 
development by American science and industry, 
brought forth originally for a military need that yet 
remains a secret. 


When this need was laid before the scientists of the 
American Optical Company, they devised a formula 
that would meet it. Then Monsanto Chemistry pro- 
duced a material, never before used for such a purpose, 
to meet the formula. Result—glareless glass. 


This teamwork of optics and chemistry can mean a 
lot in peacetime years ahead, all the way from invisible 
window glass to reflection-free spectacle lenses. And 
this is just one of hundreds of fields where Monsanto 
Chemistry has teamed with industry to produce the 
answers to new military needs—answers that can pay 
postwar dividends in new and improved peacetime 
products. 

NOTE: Don’t look for this invisible glass 

until after victory. Then, if you look— 

and see nothing—that’s ‘‘ Yehoodi glass”’! 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, St: Louis 4 





ANOTHER WAR-BORN MONSANTO DEVELOPMENT 


MONSANTO 


1 Sr 
CH E M | CA LS ss I Pate LO) Resloom, one of a whole group of new Monsanto 
developments for treatment of the textiles used by 


our armed forces, cuts wool shrinkage by as much as a 
80%. When available for civilian uses, Resloom can me 
end the need for “‘ washday coddling ”’ of the woolens | a 


you buy ...a Resloom treated sweater, for exam- wd ; 
ple, can go right in with the rest of the family wash. oe ; 
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